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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. —We trust that readers 
of the ‘ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








Norice.— With this week's “‘ Spectator ” is issued, gratis, a LITERARY 


SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK 


1 ENERAL BYNG’S capture of the Hindenburg lines near 

J Cambrai on the 20th has been followed by a week of very 
heavy fighting for the wooded Bourlon Ridge, four miles west of 
Cambrai, which commands the Arras and Bapaume roads. On 
Friday week our troops stormed this “ important and dominating 
high ground ”’ and advanced down the northern slope into Bourlon 
Village. In face of violent counter-attacks the same night our 
men had to retire from the village; they retook it last Saturday 
night and lost part of it again last Sunday. But the enemy tried 
in vain to oust our troops from the wooded ridge. He brought up 
fresh troops last Saturday and twice forced his way into the wood. 
But though our line was bent, it did not break, and by noon last 
Sunday, when the enemy’s last counter-attack failed, the hill was 
again completely in our possession. Our incomparable infantry 
had once more proved their superiority. 

Sir Douglas Haig issued last Sunday a Special Order of the Day 
congratulating the Third Army on the capture of the important 
Bourlon position, ‘‘ which crowns a successful operation and opens 
the way to a further exploitation of the advantages already gained.” 
Cambrai, which is an important road-centre and railway junction, 
can now be subjected to the fire of our heavy guns from Bourlon, 
and the enemy’s lateral communications behind the shattered 
Hindenburg line will thus be interrupted. Much depends on the 
prompt widening of the gap now made in the enemy’s “ impenetrable 
barrier.” To the west of Bourlon our men were last Sunday 
in the third German line. Up to that day 9,774 prisoners, including 
182 officers, had been taken, with more than a hundred guns. On 
Tuesday five hundred more prisoners were captured when the 
Guards recaptured Fontaine Notre Dame, between Bourlon and 
Cambrai, but had to fall back to the outskirts before a massed 
attack by two fresh German divisions. 


General Plumer, the famous commander of the Second Army, 
has been appointed to command the British forces in Italy. No 
man has done finer work on the Western Front than General Plumer, 
whose victory at Messines last June was a model of skilful planning 
and brilliant execution. In sending him to Italy the Government 
have shown their determination to do their very utmost for our 
hard-pressed Allies. The late General Maude’s command in Meso- 
potamia devolves upon his Chief of Staff, Lieutenant-General 
Marshall, an admirable soldier who went to France as Colonel of a 
battalion in the “ First Hundred Thousan‘,” and won rapid pro 
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In Palestine Oniiond Allenby has continued his ear in the 
hill country towards Jerusalem. While his cavalry pushed up the 
valley of Ajalon towards the Nablus or Shechem road north of 
Jerusalem, the infantry further south stormed the commanding * 
height of Nebi Samwil on the 2Ist. From this height, which Dean 
Stanley identified as the “high place” of Gibeon, and which 
Mohammedans revere as the supposed burial-plave of the prophet 
Samuel, Jerusalem may be seen, five miles away. Richard Coeur de 
Lion, standing there, refused to look towards the Holy City which 
he could not reach. General Allenby has no reason to deny himself 
the view. On Monday his mounted troops, moving along the railway 
south of Nebi Samwil, were within four miles of Jerusalem. The 
Turks had been strongly reinforced on the hills to the west of the 
city, but they can at most delay its capture when we want it. 


The French have made a fresh advance north of Verdun, on the 
right bank of the Meuse. They attacked last Sunday afternoon 
along a front of two miles from the river-bank at Samogneux to 
the south of the Caures Wood, and captured the first and second 
German lines, taking over eight hundred prisoners. The effect 
was to clear the northern slopes of Hill 344, one of the chief bastions 
of the Verdun defences. The French line to the right of the Meuse 
is now almost identical with the line which the enemy attacked in 
February, 1916. All the German sacrifices on these blood-soaked 
ridges have been made in vain. 





The Italian Army throughout the week has maintained a brilliant 
and successful defence of its northern flank in the hills to the west 
and east of the Brenta, which form the last natural defences of 
the Venetian plain. The enemy has made no serious attempt to 
cross the Piave, but has concentrated his efforts against the Italian 
hill-positions, the loss of which would compel our Allies to retire 
in haste from the Piave and abandon Venice. Up to Wednesday 
the Italians had repulsed all the enemy assaults west of the Brenta, 
near Asiago, and in the narrow neck of hilly country between the 
Brenta and the Piave they had clung desperately to the dominating 
heights of Monte Grappa and Monte Tomba and inflicted heavy 
loss on the enemy masses. The Italian troops are fighting with 
their old spirit, and the Allied armies now in Italy should soon 
be ready to assist in beating back the invader. 


In East Africa on Tuesday one of the two German forces left in 
the field surrendered unconditionally at Nevala, eighteen miles 
from the border of Portuguese Mozambique. This force, under 
Colonel Tafel, had moved southward from Mahenge to join the main 
German force, and, not knowing that our troops were in Nevala, 
was entrapped. It numbered 104 German and 1,212 native soldiers. 
General von Lettow-Vorbeck, with the remnant of the main body, 
is near the Rovuma River, which forms the Portuguese frontier. 
He is reported to be short of food and ammunition, and he has no 
means of escape. 


The number of large merchant vessels sunk by torpedoes or 
mines has again risen. The sinkings for the week ending last 
Saturday at midnight—in future the weekly record will end at 
this point instead of at 3 o’clock on Sunday afternoon as formerly— 
amounted to twenty-one. The number of large vessels (of over 
1,600 tons) sunk was fourteen. One of these, however, strictly 
belonged to the previous week. The weekly average for November 
is 8°25 large ships and 5°75 small ships, as compared with 12°8 
and 4:4 during October, and 10°5 and 7°56 during September. 
On the average, therefore, the November losses are not very bad. 
And yet last week's figures, taken alone, are a very sharp warning 
indeed against the invitations which have too often been extended 
to us to consider that the submarine danger is over. They are 
specially disconcerting when read in connexion with the com- 
paratively low number of arrivals and sailings. 





If the figures of last week were repeated regularly, or even often, 
we should be in a very dangerous position. We have no fear, 
in spite of all, that we shall fail in the war through this cause if 





motion by sheer merit. 





the Government will back up the unremitting vigilance of the 
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Navy with wise and thorough action. We have written at length 
elsewhere about the whole problem of mercantile shipbuilding. 
It is the question of the moment. We believe that if all the facts 
which can reasonably be published are plaged before the country 
it may be found neeessary to take a swift decision towards reversing 
the policy of creating national shipyards. At all events, the whole 
subject ought to be investigated at once. 


The King’s decoration for the men who fought at Mons, Le Cateau, 
the Mare, and Ypres will, it is announced, take the form of a 
bronze star with a watered-silk ribbon of red, white, and blue. The 
star will be granted to all officers and men of the British and Indian 
Armies who served in France or Belgium between August 5th, 1914, 
and midnight of the following November 22nd-23rd. Civilian 
doctors, nurses, and others employed in military hospitals in 
France or Belgium within that period will also receive the star. 
The fixing of the date at the close of the first battle of Ypres will 
doubtless seem arbitrary to some who served and fought as gallantly 
as their comrades who were earlier in the field by a day or two. 
But the line must be drawn somewhere, and the date chosen meets 
the King’s wish to recognize specially the services of the Old Army 
which saved the situation in the first critical months of the war. 


The Daily Telegraph of Thursday published a long and remarkable 
letter from Lord Lansdowne on the co-ordination of the war aims 
of the Allies. As this letter has come to our notice shortly before 
we go to press, we are unable to do more at present than briefly 
refer to it, though we are conscious that the spirit in which Lord 
Lansdowne has written, and the amount of care and thought which 
he has obviously bestowed upon his arguments, deserve, and will 
require, much more than a passing reference. The general purpose 
of his letter is to discover, if such things be discoverable, any signs 
on the horizon that an honourable peace—a peace securing for 
the Allies all the essential points for which they have professed 
themselves to be fighting—is not nearer than many people suppose. 
He writes of the crime of unnecessarily continuing the war as being 
only less than the crime justly charged against the authors of the war. 


Lord Lansdowne, as hardly needs to be said in the case of so 
responsible and loyal a statesman, bases his examination of the 
subject on the declarations of war policy which have been put 
forward from time to time by British Ministers. But he imagines 
that, in spite of the fact that the war aims of the Allies have always 
been stated with a fulness which amounts to detail when compared 
with the shadowy declarations of Germany, a good deal more 
might be done by the Allies in the careful formulation of their 
aims. He thinks that then the German nation would be brought 
nearer to us through being deprived of all excuse for misunder- 
standing or misinterpreting our intentions. So far as that goes 
we agree, and we have often said the same thing ourselves. 
On certain definite points, however, we are far less inclined to say 
that we can agree with Lord Lansdowne, though we recognize 
his high motives and the generosity of his thought. His meaning 
necessarily requires further elucidation which can come only from 
discussion, and such discussion will inevitably follow. We may 
mention only two points: (1) his suggestion that we may have 
to reconcile ourselves to an incomplete settlement of Balkan affairs, 
and (2) that when the war is over we might discuss the question 
of what is called the ‘freedom of the seas.” 


In a sense it is true that a perfect settlement of such a macédoine 
de questions as Balkan affairs present is unattainable. But it would 
be impossible for us to go back at all events upon our rooted belief 
that just as the war had its origin in the South Slav problem, so 
there will be no durable peace till that problem is fully solved. 
In this matter Austria must be forced to give way. Then as regards 
the “freedom of the seas,”’ one interpretation of that phrase in- 
cludes a variety of maritime puzzles which have been born during 
the war, and these are naturally a suitable subjeot for discussion. 
We could not conceivably yield, however, to the German interpreta- 
tion of the phrase, which means that her armies should have un- 
restricted power by land and that the British Navy should have 
only very limited powers at sea. Lord Lansdowne, of course, would 
heartily agree with us about that ; but it is necessary even in these 
few hasty reflections to utter these warnings, as it must be expected 
that the vigilant supporters of what is called a “ peace by negotia- 
tion” (alias an inconclusive settlement) will render the country the 
disservice of seizing upon some of Lord Lansdowne’s words and 
reading into them their own disastrous meaning. 


The Allied Conference met in Paris on Wednesday. The repre- 
sentatives of the British, French, and other Allied Governments 
were joined for the first time by American representatives, headed 
Ly Colonel House. Side by side with the Conference, the Allied War 











Council has met at Versailles. It is stated that the attitude of the 
Allies. towards Russia will be defined by the@onference. The Allieg 
obviously cannot continue to pour suppliesef munitions into Russia 
without some guarantee that they will not be wasted or given by 
wild Anarchists to the enemy. France, wilich was exposed to an 
unprovoked invasion in [914 beeause she was the faithful ally of 
Russia, must feel embittered by Russia’s apparent desertion of 
her. Yet the Allies will do well to exercise patience. Neither in 
Russia nor anywhere else can anarchy long endure. 


The Anarchists in German pay still hold the reins of power jin 
Petrograd. Most of the Government officials, refusing to recognigg 
Lenin, Trotsky, and their confederates, have gone on strike. Tho 
Commander-in-Chief, General Dukhonin, has declined to negotiate 
an armistice, as Lenin ordered, or to take notice of a “ deores” 
replacing him by Lieutenant Krylenko. Some of the less irrational 
Anarchist “ Ministers”’ have resigned. The leaders of the other 
parties, including M. Chernoff, the advanced Socialist, ang 
M. Miliukoff, have assembled at General Dukhonin’s headquarters 
in the hope of forming a Coalition Government. The Northem 
Armies are starving, owing to the complete disorganization of 
transport. The Southern Armies are, however, said to be well 
supplied with food and munitions. General Kaledin is conoen. 
trating his Cossack forces in the Don Valley. Anarchy prevails 
throughout the rural districts, as well as in Petrograd and 
Moscow. Lenin’s “decrees” confiscating all private property 
are being only too faithfully obeyed in the name of Socialism, 
Meanwhile the elections for the Constituent Assembly have begun. 


Lenin and Trotsky addressed last week to all the belligerent 
Powers a demand that they should agree to the cessation of hos- 
tilities. The Allied Governments, who do not recognize the Anarchist 
“ Ministry,” paid no attention to the proposal. The German Govem- 
ment, according to Lenin’s Commander-in-Chief, has agreed to 
negotiate for an armistice on all fronts, and Krylenko’s envoys 
are to meet German military envoys on Sunday. It is, however, 
by no means clear that Krylenko is recognized by any substantial 
portion of the Russian Army, and if his orders for a cessation of 
hostilities are not obeyed, the proposed armistice will come to 
nothing. 

Trotsky stated last week that all Russia’s secret treaties would 
be published. ‘‘ We sweep all secret treaties into the dustbin,” 
he said. “ If the pressure we exert on Western Europe is insufficient, 
we will increase it,” in order to secure a ‘‘ peace of brotherly union.” 
The documents printed in the Anarchist papers, which may or 
may not be authentic, include a scheme dating from the spring of 
1916 for the partition of Asiatic Turkey, excluding Anatolia, between 
Russia, Great Britain, and France, and telegrams giving Russia’s 
consent to the formation of a buffer-State on the left bank of the 
Rhine between France and Germany, on condition that Russia 
was left free to deal with Poland. Another document, dated 1909, 
is a suggestion from a Russian official for a Russo-German Treaty 
virtually nullifying the Russo-British Agreement of 1907. Secret 
treachery of that kind on the part of the ex-Tsar’s servants was, 
on the whole, worse than the open mischief-making of Lenin and 
his crew. 


On the Report stage of the Franchise Bill on Thursday week 
an amendment to introduce Proportional Representation for con- 
stituencies returning three or more Members was rejected by 202 
votes to 126. Sir Mark Sykes made a very able speech for the 
reform, urging that after the war the “traditional cohorts of Blue 
and Buff” would suffer a sea-change, and that in the new political 
era Proportional Representation alone would ensure the election of 
independent men who were not tied to party machines. The 
merits of the proposal were not seriously contested, but Mr. Hayes 
Fisher begged the House to reject Proportional Representation on 
the ground that its adoption would delay the Bill for months and 
seriously imperil its passage. For our part, we see no reason for 
undue haste in passing the Bill, as there cannot be a General 
Election for a long time to come. But Mr. Hayes Fisher's appeal 
unfortunately impressed the House and increased the majority 
against Proportional Representation. 





Having once more rejected Proportional Representation, the 
House reaffirmed on Thursday week by a majority of 39—as 
compared with a bare majority of 1 in Committee—its approval 
of the Alternative Vote. Unhappily the value of this decision 
was weakened on Monday, when the House adopted by a majority 
of 23 a new and complex scheme of counting alternative 
votes, at the suggestion of Major Chapple, Sir Joseph Larmor, 
who is an opponent of the Alternative Vote, supported Major 
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Chapple’s scheme as being less objectionable than the simple Govern- 
ment plan, and we may safely conjecture that other Members voted 
for it in the hope of making the Alternative Vote unpopular and un- 
wotkable. The suspicion was confirmed when on Wednesday the 
Hlouse by a majority of 32 rejected Major Chapple’s new schedule, 
containing the details of his scheme, and thus rendered’ futile its 
decision of two days tefore. In reality, the Alternative Vote is 
merely 4 substitute for the Second Ballot, and saves the cost 
of holding another election. We trust that’ before the Bill becomes 
jaw the original proposal will be restored. Our electoral system 
cannot be too simple. In Monday’s sitting proxy voting for absent 
dectors was made permanent. In the interests, above all, of 
our brave merchant seamen, who have toc long been virtually 
disfranchised, this change is-all to the good. 


Mr, Bonar Law announced on Monday that the pay of the sailors 
and soldiers has been increased from October Ist and September 29th 
ively. The A.B.’s' pay has been raised by twopence a day. 
The’ private soldier is receiving as a minimum the King’s eighteen- 
penee instead of the King’s shilling, with an extra penny a day for 
each complete year's service during the war. Mr. Bonar Law 
stated that the estimated cost of these increases has risen from 
£50,000, 000 to £65,000,000'for the first year, as further concessions 
have been made since Mr. Lloyd George outlined the original pro- 
posals on October Ist. It is to be regretted that the Treasury is 
sill delaying an announcement as to the promised increase of the 
pay of the junior officers in both Services, which was far from 
adequate before the war, and, in view of the rise of prices, is now 
pitifully small. There never was a war in which the junior officer 
played such an important part as he does now, and he ought to be 
able to live on his pay without running into debt. 


Mr. Churchill informed the House on Wednesday that his order of 
October 13th, giving an increase of 12} per cent. in their wages to 
three hundred thousand skilled time-workers in munition works, 
had been extended so as to give the increase to all time-workers, 
whether skilled or unskilled, engaged on engineering work in muni- 
tion factories and shipyards. Thus nine hundred thousand men will 
receive an additional £14,000,000 a year. Mr. Churchill explained 
that the object of the concession was to deter men paid by the day 
from leaving their employment and seeking the more remunera- 
tive piece-work, but he admitted that piece-workers might now be 
tempted by the higher day-wage. He declined to give a direct reply 
to the pointed question whether increased wages had led to in- 
ereased production. There is a widespread belief to the contrary, 
though Mr. Churchill said that the individual munition worker's 
efiiciency is ‘“‘ undergoing a process of increase.”’ The light-hearted 
way in which one Department after another sanctions these 
vast increases of wages must inspire grave uneasiness. 


Lord Rothermere has been appointed to take charge of the 
new Air Ministry. He has the reputation of being a very capable 
man of business. Whether his business talents are capable of bodily 
translation to a Government Department, and will have there a 
value corresponding to the value already proved in private business, 
is a question that remains to be answered. It is, or was till recently, 
the fashion to assume that a good man of business must be a good | 
politician, or rather something very much better than a politician 
can ever hope to be. Lord Rothermere’s talents may be inter- 
changeable and serve both purposes. He goes to a most important 
post at a most important time. His work will be watched by the 








whole nation with the most sincere hope that he will “make 


good.” sale 4 


The Minister of Food announced on Monday that he had changed 
his scheme for sugar distribution. His original plan took the | 
household as the unit. His new plan deals with the individual. | 
Each person who has already been registered with a retailer as a | 
member of a household will now have to fill up a separate declaration | 
and receive a “retailer's sugar ticket”; parents of course will 
make declarations for their children. Those persons who had not | 
been registered with a retailer will fill up a form, to be obtained | 
from the post office, and will receive from the Ministry of Food a | 
ration paper which the post office will exchange for sugar coupons. | 
Presumably these unregistered persons were so numerous that the | 
household scheme threatened to break down. The Post Office 
has come to the rescue and added to its multifarious duties. The 
public is chiefly interested to know whether in fact it will be able 
to get the sugar. 


A new regulation under the Defence of the Realm Act makes it 
illegal to print or publish any leaflet relating to the present war 
or to the making of peace unless its contents have been passed by 


| handsomely redeemed his blunder long before he died. 





the Press Bureau. Strong objection has been taken to this order 


in the House of Commons, and the Liberal leaders have, it is under- 
stood, proposed an alternative method of dealing with leaflets, many 
of which are admittedly seditious. Every leaflet, according to this 
proposal, should have the names of the author arid the printer, 
and a copy should be deposited at the Press Bureau for inspection. 
It would then be open to the Home Office to prosecute those con- 
cerned in issuing any dangerous leaflets, and the Press Bureau 
would not have to undertake a political censorship such as M. 
Clemenceau has just abolished in France. This alternative plan 
is more in accordance with Constitutional practice. The Magis- 
trates are far better qualified than the Press Bureau to deal with 
seditious publications, and they enjoy public confidence. 





We have not noticed that in any discussions of man-power 
attention has been directed to an obvious and considerable reservoir. 
We refer to the men who were wounded in the earlier part of the 
war, and who in the Act which provided for conscription were 
expressly exempted from being called up again. These men are a 
very honourable section of the manhood of the country. They 
joined up of their own free will, and it was entirely in accordance 
with the general sense of what decency required that they should 
have been exempted from conscription when conscription became 
necessary. But of course since those times the situation has entirely 
changed. Even when the Conscription Bill was introduced, nobody 
foresaw the strain that would be placed upon our resources. 


What has happened, in fact, is that many thousands of young men 
who were discharged from hospital completely cured of their wounds 
are now, under the solemn legislative enactment of the State, excused 
from all further service, while men who have been wounded since 
that time are patched up in hospitals over and over again in order to 
be sent back to the fighting-line. We have heard of men who had 
recovered from wounds for the fifth or even the sixth time being sent 
back to the trenches. This seems intolerably unjust when their case 
is compared with that of the men who were wounded once in the 
earlier part of the war and have long since completely recovered. 
At the same time, the pledge of Parliament is a pledge that cannot 
be disregarded. We do not mean for a moment that such a pledge 
can possibly be ignored, but we do say that the questions raised by 
this existing reservoir of men (amounting perhaps to a hundred 
thousand or more) should be faced. 


It might be held that the needs of the State must necessarily 
override the rights of the individual. There is an arguable case for 
fresh legislation. Or if that were found to be impossible or unde- 
sirable, there might at all events be an appeal in the present emer- 
gency of the nation to young men who know themselves to be fit 
to join up once more even though they have the legal right to stay 
athome. We should like to suggest, as well worthy of consideration 
in the exceptional circumstances, a plan for inducing these men to 
serve again by means of a bounty. There is a sound British tradition 
for this. During the Napoleonic Wars bounty-raised troops were 
familiar enough. We suggest that as a preliminary step an experi- 
ment might be made by offering a bounty of, say, £30 down to a pre- 
conscript discharged soldier. There would be nothing invidious in 
making this payment to such a man. He would deserve it. He 


| belongs to the class which proved itself the salt of the earth in the 


early days of the war. 


We regret to record the death on Monday of Sir Leander Starr 
Jameson, at the age of sixty-four. Before he achieved world-wide 
notoriety as the leader of the Jameson Raid into the Transvaal in 
December, 1895, he had done a great work in assisting his friend 
Cecil Rhodes to colonize Rhodesia. After he had purged his offence 
as a filibuster by imprisonment in England, he returned to South 
Africa to become Prime Minister of Cape Colony and, as leader of 
the British colonists, to lend invaluable support to General Botha’s 


policy of reconciliation between the British and the Dutoh. The 


success of the Bloemfontein Conference of 1910, out of which 
emerged the Union of South Africa, was largely due to him. I[t 
may be mentioned that it was he who induced the Government to 
restore to the Orange Free State its old name, which had been 
unwisely changed during the war to that of ‘‘ Orange River Colony,” 
greatly to the annoyance of the inhabitants. According to the 
Times, in the days of his Premiership he was once told by a sup- 
porter that a certain line of action would be the greatest mistake 
in his life. ‘‘ No,” he replied, “it may be a mistake, but it won’t 
be my greatest mistake. I’ve made that already.” But he had 
He is to 
be buried beside his friend Rhodes on the Matopos, at the spot 
called “The World’s View.” 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT NEED OF SHIPS. 


HE resignation of the Advisory Committee on 
Mercantile Shipbuilding was a portent. It meant, of 
course, that the highly responsible members of that Committee 
were not satisfied with the manner in which the shipbuilding 
of the country was preceeding. No body of determined 
and patriotic men, such as this Committee unquestionably 
was, resigns its position if it is in the full tide of success, 
if it is achieving all that it knows the nation requires and 
expects of it. The evidence is only too certain, therefore, 
that the construction of ships has hitherto not been on such 
a scale as to satisfy the standard which those best qualified to 
judge regard as necessary for the salvation of Great Britain, 
and perhaps of the whole Alliance. We are very glad to know 
that the gap created by the resignation of the Committee was 
very quickly filled. A nominally new body has been formed, 
and the members of the old Committee have expressed 
their willingness to serve on it. In other words, our ship- 
building advisers have no intention of leaving the country 
in the lurch; by the act of resignation they merely brought 
about the downfall of a system which they believed to be 
working unsatisfactorily. It is most earnestly to be hoped 
that the new system will produce better results. But we 
have to recognize that the new system is only now being 
created. Almost the whole work of salvation lies before us. 
The sincere good wishes of the nation will go with the new 
body, which is called the Shipbuilding Council. 

Every one recognizes now that shipbuilding is the greatest 
of our needs. Everything depends upon it. We have often 
pointed out that the war has become a kind of race between 
our ability to deliver a decisive blow against the enemy, and 
the gradually approaching exhaustion of the world. Time 
is an essential element of the problem. Owing to the Italian 
reverse, the race seems likely to be a longer one than was 
thought possible a few months ago. All the greater is the need 
to make sure that we are running this race in such a way as 
touse to the very best purpose every ounce of our strength. 
We hear a great deal about the importance of man-power in 
the field, and the importance of air-power, and we ourselves, 
of course, have often insisted upon them; but the obvious 
truth cannot too often be repeated or remembered, that the 
applications of man-power in the field and of air-power, and 
indeed of everything else in the conduct of the war, depend 
upon the increase of our shipping. It is useless to have all 
the men you require in the field if you have not enough ships 
to bring to this country the material for supplying them with 
munitions and the food that sustains the strong arms which 
labour in the factories. It is useless for the United States 
to raise great armies if she cannot convey them to Europe, 
and if—what is still more important, for no one doubts that 
the United States will somehow ferry her armies across the 
Atlantic—she cannot keep them fully fed and equipped 
when they are actually in the field. It has been said over 
and over again in the speeches of public men that the rate of 
construction of ships is not keeping pace with the loss from 
submarines. The figures are not in our possession to publish, 
and could not be published even if we had them; but taking 
the facts at their literal value as stated by members of the 
Government, we see plainly that if the process continues by 
which the balance, gradually perhaps but still steadily, 
tells against us, a point will be reached within measurable 
distance when we shall be unable to carry on. Of course we 
do not believe for a moment that that point of disaster will 
ever be reached, but we do say that in order to prevent such 
a disaster the whole of the resolution of the Government 
and all the steadiness of purpose of which they are capable 
will be required. The same goodwill both of mind and hand 
will also be required among men labouring in the shipyards 
and in the factories which produce the boilers and engines 
and steel and all the various parts that make up a ship. 
According to figures mentioned a few days ago in the Daily 
News, we are two and a half million tons down in large ships 
alone ; that is to say, in ships of over sixteen hundred tons. 
Such a fact as this, which if not mathematically true, is 
at all events as true as round figures can be, must 
never be allowed to leave our minds. Nothing could 
be more futile than gaily to make military plans when 
the basis postulated by all military plans does not 
exist. We are reminded of an incident recorded of Napoleon 
during the disastrous campaign in Russia in 1812. When 
many of his regiments had been engulfed in the snow, 
he still used to draw up schemes which depended upon the 











existence of those lost legions. Members of his Staff used 
to point out that the divisions which he assigned to this 
and that manoeuvre had disappeared for ever. ‘* But, Sire.” 
they would say, “ you no longer have those divisions.” |“ Wh 
rob me of my calm ? ” was Napoleon’s rather peevish seal 
strance. We must never be calm until we have gained for our. 
selves in the matter of shipping the right to be calm, 

Not very long ago the First Lord of the Admiralty spoke 
of something like a million tons of merchant shipping bei 
produced this year. But in normal times of peace we 
to produce an average of two million tons. Of course a large 
part of the resources of the yards are used up in providing 
ships for purely naval purposes, but that fact is only another 
argument forthe most extraordinary, and indeed superhuman 
efforts now. Besides feeding and supplying ourselves, we 
have to feed and supply to a considerable extent both France 
and Italy. Something, it has been suggested, might be dong 
by a more strictly controlled use of both French and Italian 
merchant vessels, but ultimately we must recognize that the 
solution of the problem depends upon our own capacity to 
construct ships forthwith at a greatly increased rate. Wa 
must not even rely upon the United States. Her programme, 
it is true, promises extremely well, but not having been a 
great shipbuilding country in the past, she has hurriedly to 
rearrange her yards now as well as create new ones. Double, 
and even treble, shifts, as we learn from American news- 
papers, are at work, and we may well envy her the magnitude 
of the labour reservoir upon which she can draw; but it is 
not safe to assume that the United States will be able to do 
more than maintain the great Army in Europe which she 
means to send over. 

Much had been hoped of standardized ships. In theory, 
of course, the idea of standardization is beyond reproach, 
and we ourselves heartily welcomed the idea. But the 
reports which reach us make us doubt whether the initial 
delay which was inevitably incurred in making preparations 
for standardized building is being overtaken as quickly as 
had been hoped. Over a long period standardization is no 
doubt the quickest method of construction, but against that 
fact we have to remember that for our present purpose our 
calculations cannot extend over a very long period. We want 
to produce the quickest possible results, and if we find that 
we are betrayed by a theory, then nothing must prevent us 
from acting with open minds and depending more upon some 
other scheme that works out in a more satisfactory manner. 
We have read that standardization would have succeeded 
much more noticeably if the ships had not been built with 
unnecessarily curved lines. The lightning constructor tells 
you that the model which can be built far quicker than any 
other is practically rectilinear. It is, in fine, a mere box with 
straight sides and flat bottom, and the only curved parts are 
the bow and the stern, which are, as it were, added as a kind 
of finishing touch to the box. It is suggested in the Daily 
Chronicle that reinforced concrete might be used more gener- 
ally for building such ships as these. It is already used for 
building barges, and though the inferiority of its tensile 
strength to that of steel limits the size of concrete vessels, 
there is said to be no objection to the use of this material for 
ships of considerable tonnage. We cannot pretend to judge 
in this matter, but at all events we may wii rule out the 
criticism that these unsightly horrors would not be of very 
much use after the war. Our business is to win the war 4% 
quickly as possible, and to neglect no means of doing so. If 
reinforced concrete is a practical material for shipbuilding, 
it has the very obvious advantage that it would relieve the 
enormous pressure upon our supplies of steel. 

It would be useless at this time of day to go back upon the 
friction which no doubt occurred between the Advisory 
Committee on Mercantile Shipbuilding and one of the 
Admiralty Departments. We assume that the period of 
friction is ended, but there seems to be no doubt that one of 
the chief objects of dispute between the two parties to the 
controversy was the Government scheme for creating neW 
national shipyards. As this scheme still holds the field, it is 
necessary to say something about it. Indeed, the matter is 
so important that it must be dealt with in a separate article. 





THE PROPOSED NATIONAL SHIPYARDS. 
S we said in the preceding article, the chief subject of 
dispute between the Advisory Committee on Mercantile 
Shipbuilding and the Admiralty Department, known as the 
Department for Auxiliary Shipbuilding, was the proposed 
creation of national shipyards. The proposal which was 
adopted some months ago was that the three national yards 
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should be built at Chepstow, Beachley, and Portbury. The 
Daily Telegraph, whose great services in keeping the nation’s 
attention fixed on the momentous subject of re pare 
deserve to be acknowledged, says that it is doubtfu whether 
these three places are well suited for their purpose. The 
Wye, as we all know, is remote not only from labour but 
from iron and coal, and the tremendous tide of the Wye 
would probably make dredging necessary before large ships 
could be safely launched. The new yards would call into 
existence a large working-class population, and this popu- 
lation would have to be housed. At present we imagine that 
the housing accommodation on anything like the necessary 
wale does not exist. The scheme was regarded as urgent, 
and it has been stated in the newspapers that work has already 
been begun. Another sign of the degree to which the scheme 
was regarded as urgent was the fact that the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty announced last week in the House 
ef Commons that no estimate of the cost had been prepared. 
We are committed, in fact, to an industrial operation of 
indefinite cost. We would not say a word against this— 
though financial laxity is always deplorable and there is 
already far too much of it—if we could be sure that the 
national yards are likely to accomplish the ends for which 
they are designed. But here is the crux of the matter. We 
fear that there are very grave reasons for doubting whether, 
in spite of the great expense of the yards, they will do what 
is expected of them. 

On the contrary, there seems to be reason to believe that, 
instead of accelerating the construction of merchant shipping, 
they mayactually delay it. If, as we shall try to show, there are 
just grounds for this fear, it will be the duty of the Government 
to refrain from the argument that they are irrevocably com- 
mitted. They must not make adherence to a doubtful or 
bad scheme a point of pride. There is no room for pride in 
the matter. In time of war we are necessarily all learners, 
and no man, even though he be an important Minister of the 
Crown, should be ashamed to confess this simple truth. If 
the abandonment of the national shipyard policy would 
increase the rate of construction, then the wisest and most 
courageous course would be to cut the loss already incurred, 
and turn to plans which might be less showy but would be 
more practical. 

The Admiralty, it is true, have not only acquired the 

land for the three yards, but have already taken over the 
plant of the Standard Shipbuilding Company, which began 
work last year at Chepstow. This does not mean, however, that 
they are committed so deeply as to make withdrawal impossible. 
The Times has stated that the Advisory Committee before 
their resignation had expressed the opinion that until the 
private shipyards throughout the country had been supplied 
with all the labour and material they could use it was unwise 
to divert either labour or material to the construction of new 
yards; They pointed out that the first need was to supply 
the existing yards, The second need was to extend the 
existing yards, for extension is generally an easier matter 
than to make an entirely fresh yard. Thirdly, they agreed 
that when all the existing yards and their possible extensions 
were fully employed, it would be desirable to build new 
national yards. The question turns, therefore, on whether 
the existing yards are now fully employed. If the yare not, 
the time has not come to build national yards. It seems that 
what has happened is this. The order of the recommendations 
made by the Advisory Committee has been inverted, and the 
creation of national yards, instead of being kept in the third 
place, has been promoted to the first place. 

The Times says that the Government had, and still have, 
strong reasons in support of their policy of State yards. It 
is pointed out, for instance, that the Government have to look 
to the future as well as the present, and it is added that the 
private shipbuilders have always been assured that in the 
matter of orders, labour, and material they shall be considered 
first. The Government yards (so runs the argument mentioned 
in the Times) would be entirely subsidiary, would fill in the 
faps, and would in no way compete with the private yards. 
In theory all this sounds welt enough, and we have no doubt 
whatever that the intentions of the Government were sound, 
and are probably described justly in the brief summary of 
arguments we have given above. But, after all, the governing 
fact of the situation must be the answer to the very simple 
question whether or not the private yards are actually suffering 
from the policy of building State yards. If it can be shown 
that the private yards could turn out more ships than are now 
being built, then it is clearly a waste of energy to use up labour 
and create new yards instead of applying the labour to the 
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present empty. We have heard it said, and have seen it 
written, that many private yards could do very much more 
than they are doing. It is said that the companies which 
own them are crying out for men and materials, and that 
neither are being fully supplied. We should like to know 
whether these statements are true or not. The answer can 
be a simple ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,” and in accordance with the 
answer the creation of the State yards must be condemned 
or approved. It also ought to be possible to give a simple 
answer of “Yes ” or “‘ No” to the question whether the work 
which is now being done in the State yards is absorbing 
labour and raw material which could be instantly transferred 
to private yards, 

It has been said that in the matter of shipping the nation 
ought to remember the great act of creation performed by the 
Ministry of Munitions, and it is suggested that no better 
example could be followed. But the analogy is surely quite 
false. When it was necessary to manufacture millions of 
guns and rifles and hundreds of millions of rounds of ammuni- 
tion, the plant simply did not exist for the production of these 
things. At the beginning of the war we had not the means 
to produce more than a very few hundred rifles a week. Clearly 
if we were to arm a mighty host, the plant had to be brought 
into being before the arms themselves could be manufactured. 
But in the shipping industry there is notoriously no such want 
of plant. Shipbuilders, if we are to believe them, are willing 
and anxious to construct more ships at once. They say that 
if they were allowed the men they ask for, they could work 
double and treble shifts, as is being done in the United States. 
They say that though the promises of the Government were 
clear and their intentions no doubt correct, in practice raw 
material is being used on the Wye to create plant instead of 
being applied to the present production of ships. We have no 
idea how far work upon the national yards has been carried, 
but every one knows that a modern and well-equipped ship- 
building yard is a place that teems with machinery. All this 
machinery will have to be built to order, and it seems to us 
almost a policy of madness if it is really true that this is being 
done or about to be done while existing machinery elsewhere 
in the country is either idle or not being fully used. The result 
would be certain—a retardation not an acceleration of 
construction. 

We sincerely hope that it may be possible for this subject to 
be discussed in Parliament. It should be possible for Members 
of Parliament to find out whether and to what extent ship- 
builders have failed to receive the labour which they have 
demanded, and also the steel and other materials of ship- 
building. It would further be desirable to discuss whether there 
is anything in the argument that national yards are necessary 
in the interests of reconstruction after the war. We speak 
without information, but we imagine that nearly every private 
shipbuilder would answer that the private yards will be capable 
of building all the ships required after the war. If this be so, 
the Government policy of State yards is reduced, though we 
are sure this was not the original intention, to something like 
an amiable experiment in State Socialism. Parliament was 
never ssneial, aaa we feel strongly that if the criticisms of 
the policy are justified, it is not too late to reconsider the 
whole scheme. Conceivably a partial withdrawal might be 
practicable. If the Government are too far committed to 
abandon one of the yards, this may not be true of the other two. 
If the Government should have some good reason for not with- 
drawing, it would at all events be possible for them to announce 
what itis. It is difficult to see how or why this subject involves 
any considerations of secrecy. We have not forgotten that Sir 
Eric Geddes did say something about these State yards on 
November Ist. ‘‘ In some quarters,” he said, “ the national 
shipyards have been adversely criticized, and it is only natural 
and to be expected. One is asked the question, ‘ Why build 
new yards mi ga existing yards are not working to their full 
capacity?’ The answer to this is very simple and very 
straight. We will not use the national yards until the existing 
yards are working to their full economic capacity.” That, of 
course, is a pertinent reply, though it does not dispose of the 
objection that while State yards are in building, labour is being 
diverted, and that just at a time when it is essential to make 
good our losses in the Mercantile Marine. Let us therefore ask 
our question in another way : How soon is it likely that the 
existing yards can be worked to their full economic capacity # 
If it can be shown, as we fear it may be, that there is no neat 
prospect of the existing yards being provided with all the men 
and material they require, Sir Eric Geddes’s answer must fail 
to satisfy the criticism. It has been admitted that the State 
yards cannot produce a ship till the end of 1918, and of course 
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the date might be later. But it will be in the coming year that 
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the pressure exerted on us by our losses from submarine 
warfare will be felt most keenly. The whole problem is an 
immediate one, and advantages which have to be calculated at 
a distance of a year, or eighteen months, or two years are of 
no avail. 

In conclusion, we cannot help drawing attention to a very 
curious statement made by Dr. Macnamara early in November. 
“ There is at present,” he said, “ no intention of establishing 
national shipyards in Ireland, as it is considered that in that 
country the object can be best obtained by improving existing 
yards and encouraging private enterprise.” He then went 
on to say that there would probably be not merely three 
State yards in Great Britain but four, which could be worked 
as a whole. We wish to draw attention, however, not to 
this proposed increase in the British State yards, but to the 
curiously special treatment of Ireland. At least it would 
be curious if it were not only too familiar. Arguments which 
apply in pe and good sense to every other part of the world 


do not apply to Ireland! Here we have an argument which 
is rejected by the Government for British purposes a 
In Irelan 


accepted as naturally having full force in Ireland. 
existing shipyards are to be extended and private enterprise 
is to be encouraged. But in Great Britain it is not so. Yet 
it must be admitted that the resources of private shipbuilders 
in England, Scotland, and Wales are far greater than in Ireland. 
We earnestly hope that the whole subject will receive very 
close attention as early as possible. We may be quite wrong 
in the grave fears we have expressed, but we think that what 
we have said will at least make it clear to every one that 
there is a case for further investigation and an authoritative 
statement from the Government. It is essential to accelerate 
shipbuilding. Will the State yards really do this ? 





THE PROBLEM OF THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
If. MEMBERSHIP. 
(2) How is the Second House to be constituted ; 1.e., who are 


to be its Members ? 

We» suggest that in the reconstructed House of Lords 
there should be no “fancy” qualifications of any 
kind, but that instead the existing and historical structure 
of the House of Lords should remain—a body of Peers, 
Temporal and Spiritual, a body essentially re-formed by 
the adoption of the following plan. No hereditary Peer 
shall have issued to him the Writ to attend the House of 
Lords unless he is able to prove two things: (1) that he 
is a person entitled at Common Law to receive a Writ of 
Summons to the House of Lords; (2) that he has held Public 
Office or performed Public Service of value and importance 
to the nation. The hereditary right is not to operate in the 
case of an hereditary Peer unless he can prove his fitness 
for legislative work by a record of past Public Service. The 
Act altering the constitution of the Lords would thus be a 
very simple one. At present a man who succeeds to a peerage 
has to offer proof to the Lord Chancellor (1) that he is the 
eldest son of his father, (2) that he was born in wedlock, 
and (3) that he is over twenty-one. He has, that is, to 
produce his baptismal certificate and his mother’s marriage 
certificate. Under the proposed new scheme, he would have 
to produce in addition a certificate signed by some responsible 
person, say a Judge of the High Court or a Privy Councillor, 
to prove that he (the hereditary Peer asking for the Writ of 
Summons) had satisfied the Schedule of the House of Lords 
Reform Act, and had held one of the posts named, or was 
qualified for the issue of the Writ in some other of the ways 
laid down in the Schedule. A very rough sketch of such 

a Schedule may be given :— 
The following are the persons deemed to be qualified for the 
receipt of a Writ of Summons within the meaning of this Act :— 

(1) Any hereditary Peer who has been elected to sit in the House 
of Commons or has been elected to sit in Parliament as a 
representative Peer.* 

(2) Any person created a Peer, or an 
Peer called to the House of Lo 

(3) fay hereditary Peer who before accession to his title or after 
had been sworn to the Privy Council. 

(4) Any hereditary Peer who had held office in any Administration, 
provided that such office had been held by him for more than 
one year. 

(5) Any hereditary Peer occupying the office of Lord-Lieutenant 
of a County or who had at any time been Chairman of Quarter 


eldest son of an hereditary 
in his father’s lifetime.t 








* In order to prevent the difficulties which arise tn regard to alterations of the 
Acts of Union, election as a representative Peer of Scotland or Ireland should be 
deemed a qualification. 

t Legally it would be unnecessary to insert this provision in an Act of Parliament, 
as a person who receives a patent of Peerage is presumed to have ormed Public 
Service and does not sit in the House of Lordshy hereditary right. Similar considerations 





me 4 Chairman te a » eee en a Lord Mayor or 
vost or or or Provost of any town of 

100,000 inhabitants. ' mein 

(6) Any hereditary Peer who had been Governor-G 
Governor of any of the self-governing Dominions, View - 
India, Governor or High Commissioner of any Dependene 
Governor of Madras or Bombay, Lieutenant-Governor of = ; 
Indian Province or Member of Council in India. J 

(7) Any hereditary Peer who had been an Ambassador or Mini 
Plenipotentiary, or who had been a Member of the Diplomati 
Service for more than fifteen years. . 

(8) Any person entitled to sit by Common Law or Statute ag 

Spiritual Peer. This clause to include Spiritual Life ra 

representing :— 

(a) The Established Church of Scotland and the United Frog 
Church. 

(b) The chief Protestant Nonconformist bodies. 

(c) The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland and in England, 

(In the case of the Nonconformist bodies, though the noming. 

tions would, as in the case of the Bishops, be made by the 

Crown, they should be made after consultation with, and og 

the advice of, representatives of the various Free Churches 

whose numbers gave them a claim to representation.) 

Any hereditary Peer who had attained to the rank of Major. 

General in the Army, Rear-Admiral in the Navy, or who 

had served in the Army, Navy, or Civil Service for a period of 

fifteen years or more. 

Any hereditary Peer who is.a Knight of the Garter, Thistle, 

or St. Patrick, or who is a Grand Cross of any other British 

Order of Chivalry. 

(11) Any person created a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary under the 

Statute. 


It is not suggested that this Schedule is exhaustive. No 
doubt useful additions could be made to it. It shows, however, 
how the double qualification of heredity and Public Servicg 
can be secured. 


(9) 


(10) 





A word must now be said in defence of the hereditary 
status of a Peer being made one of the main conditions of a 
seat in the Second Chamber. The object of this condition, it 
need hardly be said, is not the glorification of birthright, but 
prevent the danger found in so many State Constitutions of a 
conflict arising Laue two Houses both entitled to regard them- 
selves as popularly elected bodies. In the opinion of the present 
writer, it is essential that the Second House should have 
a source of political energy and power entirely different 
from, and also inferior to, that of the House of Commons. 
The Second House should never be in a position to say to the 
Lower House: “ We are as good as you are. We have 
been elected by the People just as you have. You have no 
more right to dictate to us than we have to dictate to you.” 
But if the object is to choose a House which shall not derive 
its power from election, which shall not share with the Com- 
mons the rights of representation and delegation, how is it 
to be chosen? How are we to constitute its members! A 
nominated House is unthinkable. A House indirectly elected, 
i.e., by County Councils or Municipalities would not be likely 
to give satisfaction. At least that seems to be the lesson 
to be drawn from the recent history of the American Senate* 
and other bodies chosen by indirect election. No one, 
again, is likely to propose that the House should be 
composed of office-holders, or that it should be elected 
by lot from a body with a particular status. There 
remains what we fear may be described as “the hap- 
hazard of birth.” We venture, however, to raise the plea that 
this haphazard is not objectionable but rather useful, if it is 
tempered by the qualification of Public Service. It has 
certain positive benefits of no little importance. Under 
the scheme here suggested the historical continuity of the 
Constitution would not be broken. The House of Lords 
would maintain its old traditions, and the Peerage would 
remain as before, not merely a titular body, but a body com-' 

osed of the holders of a Public Office or Trust. As is well 

nown to all students of Constitutional history, there is 
no such thing as “ nobility of blood,” in the Continental sense, 
in the United Kingdom, but only an hereditary right to 
receive a Writ to be a member of the great Council of the 
Nation. Another of the positive benefits is to be found in 
the fact that the Members of the House of Lords who would 
in future act as the remembrancers to the Democracy, 0 
as the Democracy’s trustees in respect of the veto powet, 
would very roma stand outside the Party System. They 
would feel that they did not owe their position to the fact thet 
they had been put on a list by a Party caucus, and that they 
therefore had duties of gratitude to the persons who got 
them elected. In the case of the House of Commons—indeed 
of any Assembly based on popular election under a strict Party 
System—be a man as independent as he will in character, 





* The Senate is, of power and great prestige, but note tu 





ayp'y to an eldest son called to the House. of Lords ia his father’s lifetime. Selection 


* by tue Crown. i.e. by the Executive Government. would be the qualitication. 
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successful agitation against jndirect election in Its case. 
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¢ always feels when he changes his mind on some Party 
issue that he is in the unpleasant position of appearing to 
desert his Party. He is doing something which will be 
bitterly resented by the members of the Part: who got him his 
nomination and his seat, and who very likely made many 

ersonal sacrifices to bring him in. Such considerations 

cannot but influence his mind, and often influence it very 
strongly, when he is deciding upon a course of action. The 
advantage of the hereditary system, tempered as above, is 
that the majority of the House of Lords (the remark does not 
perhaps apply to persons created Peers) are not beholden 

to any external body for the powers with which they are 
entrusted by the Constitution. With them it is a matter of 
trusteeship. They were born into a trust, aid they have got to 
exercise it to the best of their individual ability. No one 
is in @ position to say to them: “ You have deceived us. We 
always thought you were a good [Liberal; or Tory, or whatever 
the case may be], and now you have thrown us over. You 
are where you are on false pretences.” The hereditary 
principle; even though tempered by the qualification of Public 
Service, would no doubt be a very bad foundation on which 
to base a sovereign, or even a semi-sovereign, Assembly, or a 
body by which the prenes Executive was chosen. It is, 
however, in the opinion of the present writer, as good a basis 
as can be found for the exercise of the comparatively humble 
though most useful function described above, the function 
of saying what measures are important enough to be submitted 
to the veto of the sovereign Democracy. That is the fullest 
extent of the powers to which the House of Lords would 
attain under the proposals for House of Lords Reform here 
suggested. The House of Lords would remain, no doubt, as 
now, a most stimulating deliberative body, and with the 
assent of the House of Commons might exercise a good deal 
of influence as a revising Assembly. Its one and only essential 
power would be the power to insist that in all matters of great 
impertance where the issue was doubtful the People should 
be given the right, if they so desired, to reject the acts 
of their servants in the House of Commons. 

The arguments for the scheme set forth above may be 
briefly summarized. Under a plan basing the Second Chamber 
on the hereditary principle plus Public Service we should, 
with a minimum of change and in the true spirit of the British 
Constitution, obtain security, and security through Democratic 
instruments, against the admitted dangers of Single Chamber 
government. ‘The more that Second Chambers based on new, 
arbitrary,and “fancy ”’ conditions are examined, the more 
rapidly dwindle their claims for consideration. Such bodies 
have too often neither power nor dignity, and are predoomed 
tofailure. We have in the House of Lords and in our so-called 
aristocracy—it is of course in no true sense an aristocracy—an 
asset of value, and one which, if we are reasonable and prudent, 
can be perfectly well assimilated to a Constitution that 
ig whole-heartedly Democratic. The function of People’s 
Remembrancer, the function of insisting that the sovereign 
People shall be allowed the opportunity to veto, if they will, 
ite acts of the House of Commons, is just the function to which 
the Peers, purged of their feebler elements, are suited, and this 
function, if the Democracy are wise, they will insist on the 
Peerage performing. The Democracy should harness the 
Peers to their service. 

But great as are these ultimate benefits, the present writer 
is obliged to confess that he places as high the practical and 
immediate advantage that the scheme here set forth does not 
demand a repeal of the Parliament Act and incur the imminent 
dangers, including an incalculable loss of political energy, 
involved therein. The bitter Party controversies of the past 
would not be reopened. The House of Lords and the 
Unionist Party would make no attempt to renew the battle 
of 1912. But though they and the nation would accept the 
new conditions as irrevocable, the power of the People over 
their representatives would be established, and the founda- 
tions of the Constitution would be laid on a_ purely 
} basis. The last word must always be the word of 

People. 





WAR AND POPULATION. 


AST week Sir Bernard Mallet, the Registrar-General of 
Births and Deaths for England and Wales, delivered 

to the Royal Statistical Society as his presidential address a 
most interesting and valuable paper on “ Vital Statistics as 
Affected by the War.” It is to be hoped that this paper 
will be published without much delay in a convenient form, 
for it dissipates many popular delusions. Many people in this 
country have been raising their voices and wringing their hands 





over our vital statistics, and foretelling that, whatever may be 
the result of the war, Great Britain will be bound to go down 
before the ever-growing population of the German Empire. 
Sir Bernard Mallet shows that since the war began the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom has increased by excess of birthd 
over deaths to such an extent as more than’ to counterbalance 
the whole of the losses of our armies in the field. On the 
other hand, the civil population of the Central Empires has 
steadily, and even shaky, declined since the war began, 
and he estimates that this loss, added to the loss by deaths 
in the field, has reduced the total population of the Central 
Empires by at least four millions. That is a very reassuring 
fact when we are contrasting our own population with that 
of our present enemies. 

Let us deal first of all with the figures affecting our own 
country. The question most discussed is that of the birth- 
rate. On few questions do people constantly speak with 
more looseness than the subject of birth-rates. It is a 
common practice to take the year 1876, when the birth- 
rate in England and Wales was the highest recorded, as a 
starting-point, and to regard any falling off from that year as 
heralding a national disaster. But there is nothing sacred about 
the year 1876 or about the birth-rate of that year. It would 
be quite as legitimate to argue that we should take some 
earlier and lower rate as the standard, or alternatively 
that we ought to aspire to a much higher rate. A further 
blunder commonly committed is to forget that the decisive 
question is not the rate of increase but the amount of increase. 
It is sufficient to point out that a rate of twenty per 
thousand on a Rew: of twenty millions only gives the 
same amount of increase as a rate of ten per thousand on 
forty millions. A third point almost invariably overlooked 
is the close connexion between birth-rates and infantile death- 
rates. What really matters is not so much the number of 
children born into the world, though that of course does 
matter a great deal, as the number who grow up. 

All these points are inferentially implied in Sir Bernard 
Mallet’s interesting analysis of recorded facts. He begins by 
dealing with marriage-rates, and shows the direct effect of the 
war, and especially of separation allowances, upon the number 
of marriages. The figures are very striking. The average annual 
number of marriages in England and Wales for the years 
1909-13 was, in round figures, 275,000. In 1914 this rose to 
294,000 ; in 1915 to 361,000 ; in 1916 it fell again to 280,000. 
It is also to be noted that during the first half of 1917 the 
number of marriages fell appreciably as compared with the 
corresponding period in each of the three preceding years, and 
as compared with the average for 1909-13. Presumably this 
last fact means that, owing to the absence of such a large pro- 
= of the manhood of the country, marriages had 
ecome impossible. Sir Bernard Mallet sums up these figures 
by stating that, in round numbers, 200,000 people were 
married in England and Wales between August, 1914, and 
June, 1917, who in the ordinary course of events would not 
have been married. In Scotland the corresponding figure 
was 8,000; in Ireland there was no material change. 

In contrast with the remarkable increase of marriages in the 
year 1915, there was a very considerable decrease in births in 
1916, and again in 1917. The births in England and Wales in 
1916 showed a drop of nearly 11 per cent. as compared with 
1913. Still more striking is the fact that in the first quarter 
of 1917 the births dropped over 17 per cent. as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1913; in the second quarter 
nearly 24 per cent. ; and in the third quarter just under 28 per 
cent. Incidentally Sir Bernard Mallet shows that the some- 
what sensational talk which was common in the earlier days of 
the war about illegitimate births was entirely unfounded. 
“The war has produced practically no effect upon our figures 
of illegitimate births.” The rate of illegitimacy, as compared 
with the number of unmarried and widowed females between 
fifteen and forty-five, was in 1915 the lowest on record, and in 
1916 it was lower than in either 1913 or 1914. 

Turning next to the crucial question of survival, we find 
that the figures are most satisfactory, especially compared 
with those of Germany. Since the war began there has 
been a remarkable drop in infantile mortality in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. The rate per thousand fell in 
England from 108 in 1913 to 91 in 1916; in Scotland 
from 110 to 97; in Ireland, which has long had a compara- 
tively low rate of infantile mortality, the rate dropped from 
97 to 83. These figures show that concurrently with the 
decline in the birth-rate there has been a decline in the death- 
rate. That concurrence may be a coincidence or an effect. 
It is not due to increased municipal or State activities in the 
way of supervising early child life, for the same concurrence 
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is found unfailingly in other countries. Sir Bernard Mallet 
brings out the following facts :— 

“In Germany between 1906 and 1913 the birth-rate declined 
Ly 17 per cent., the infantile mortality by 18 per cent. ; in England 
and Wales in the same period the birth-rate fell by 11 per cent., the 
infantile mortality by 18 per cent.; in Denmark the fali in the 
birth-rate was 11 per cent., in the infantile mortality 14 per cent. ; 
in Norway the birth-rate fell 5 per cent., infant mortality 6 per 
cent.; in Sweden the birth-rate declined 10 per cent., infant 
mortality 13 per cent.” 

These figures suggest a causal connexion between a low 
birth-rate and a low rate of infantile mortality. But several 
causes have helped since the war began to reduce the general 
rate of infant mortality. Sir Bernard Mallet specially directs 
attention to the restriction of the sale of alcoholic liquors. He 
shows how before the war one of the regular and one of the 
ugliest features of our social life was the number of deaths of 
infants recorded as due to suffocation. They had been over- 
laid by their parents in bed. The number recorded on Sundays 
was always very much higher than on any. other day in the 
week, the inference being that Saturday night’s drinking 
meant the suffocation of the baby in bed before Sunday 
morning. Since the sale of alcoholic liquors was restricted 
there has been an appreciable decline in the infantile mortality 
attributed to this cause, and especially in the number of infant 
deaths recorded on Sundays. The net result of all causes 
affecting births and deaths is that during the two years 1915-16 
and the first half of 1917 the excess of births over deaths in 
England and Wales was 590,000, in Scotland 83,000, and in 
Ireland 41,000, making a total for the United Kingdom of 
714,000. If we add the increase recorded from August to 
December, 1914, this total comes to wel over 900,000—a 
figure which far exceeds the military and naval losses. So 
that since the war began there has been a considerable net 
addition to the population of the United Kingdom. 

In contrast with this satisfactory result, there has been 
a heavy decrease in the population of Germany and 
Austria. Sir Bernard Mallet obtains his figures for 
Germany from the weekly publications of the German 
Imperial Office, and those for Hungary from an article 
in the Pesti Naplo based on the official publications of the 
Hungarian Statistical Department. The first fact brought out 
as regards the Central Powers is that their marriage-rates have 
declined heavily during the war. Presumably there was no 
factor like the separation allowances in this country to act as 
a stimulus to increased marriages, while the rapid mobilization 
of the armies rendered marriage impossible for a large part of 
the population. 

Coming to the question of births in Germany, Sir Bernard 
Mallet gives the figures for all towns with over fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. In these towns the births show a progressive 
decrease year by year as compared with 1913. Above it was 
stated that the birth-rate in England and Wales declined in 
the third — of 1917 by 28 per cent. as compared with the 
corresponding quarter in 1913. German figures for the Sept- 
ember quarter are not yet available, but the figures for the 
March quarter show a decline of 43-8 per cent. as compared 
with 1913, and for the June quarter a decline of 48 per cent. 
Passing to Hungary, the corresponding figures are 53°5 per 
cent. and 53°6 per cent. Thus the decline in the birth-rate in 
Germany and Hungary during the war is verging upon twice as 
much as the decline in England and Wales. It may be added 
that the German birth-rate had been rapidly declining before 
the war, so that the above figures giving the decline as com- 
pared with 1913 point to a very much heavier rate of decline 
as compared with earlier years. 

It is true that in Germany, as in England and Wales, the 
decline in the birth-rate has been accompanied by a decline in 
the infantile mortality rate. Nevertheless the infantile mor- 
tality rate in Germany remains enormously higher than in any 
part of the United Kingdom. In 1916 the rate in Germany was 
151 per thousand, as compared with 91 in England and Wales, 
97°3 in Scotland, and 83-4 in Ireland. This high figure prevails 
in Germany, as Sir Bernard Mallet points out, in spite of all the 
efforts made by the municipalities to preserve infant life. Cash 
bonuses are given to mothers who breast-nurse their infants 
and a preferential milk supply is furnished ; but the infants 
continue to die. In some German towns in the course of the 
present year the infantile mortality has reached enormous 
figures, especially in July and August. In Halle the rate for 
these two months was 345 per thousand; in Erfurt 341; 
in Cologne 283; in Nuremberg 275. Possibly this heavy 
rate of infantile mortality for the current year in German 
towns is in part due to the hard conditions of life imposed 
upon the whole German population by the British blockade. 


Summing up the whole position, it may safely be said that 





we can dismi-< {rom our minds, for the present at any rate, all 
idea of a failure in reproductiveness so far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned. The only important point on which 
to lay stress is the growing excess of females over males 
especially in England and Wales. That is a problem for which 
apparently there is no solution except female emigration, 
More generally it may be said that we must continue to 
look more and more to the Overseas Dominions as an outlet 
for the still growing population of the British Isles. 








BRITISH TROOPS IN ITALY. 
OT even to Prime Ministers is it given to be infallible, least 
of all when they venture back into history, and the speech 
in which Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier, welcomed the arrival 
in Italy of the British Army of succour shows that ho is not an excep. 
tion to the rule. He was so incautious as to commit himself to the 
statement that this was the first time British troops had come to 
Italy. It might be possible by somewhat rigidly restricting and 
qualifying this assertion to establish its accuracy, but as reported in 
this country it was quite unlimited, being neither qualified geo. 
graphically so as to apply to a particular zone of operations nor 
politically so as to refer only to tho modern Kingdom of Italy, 
The error is natural enough; it is much to be doubted whether 
any of our Ministry, except possibly Mr. Fisher, would have 
known better; but Signor Orlando has undoubtedly overlooked 
more than one interesting page in history, including one at least 
of real importance. 

Even if limited to Italy north of the Apennines, which disputes 
with the Netherlands the doubtful distinction of being the “ cockpit 
of Europe,” the statement is not absolutely true. That theatre of 
so many great actions from the days of Hannibal to those of 
Napoleon was familiar enough to English soldiers in the days of 
stout old John Hawkwood, but in the annals of the British Army 
it has only once figured, and that on a most obscure page and by 
the strangest of accidents. But the Italian islands have often afforded 
opportunities for the activities of our troops, and even the main- 
land has seen more than one British expedition within its confines. 
It does not need any very recondite topographical knowledge 
to locate Maida Vale, but it is to be feared that even Macaulay 
and his schoolboy might be at a loss to tell off-hand the story of 
the brilliant little action in Calabria from which that salubrious 
district derives its name, and for which somo half-dozen of our 
regiments boar a well-earned battle honour on their colours. Yet 
was it not on that campaign that the Lancashire Fusiliers antioi- 
pated the parade order of the takers of Lung-tung-pen ? The per- 
sonality of its defender, Sir Hudson Lowe, may make the British 
occupation and defence of Capri rather more familiar, but the opera- 
tion in which Maida and Capri are the most outstanding episodes 
was one of real importance, even more for what it prevented than 
for what it accomplished. For eight years and more a substantial 
portion of the modern Kingdom of Italy was preserved from 
Napoloon by a British force, which at times mustered as many a8 
twenty thousand men, and to these troops and to the British Navy 
it was due that the Napoleonic occupation of Italy never oxtended 
to the island portion of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. For years 
Murat’s troops on the mainland shore of the Straits of Messina 
watched the Redcoats who faced them on the Sicilian side. Once, 
and once only, they made the venture of a crossing, tempted te 
try their fortune by a dead calm which crippled our ships and seemed 
to give their flotilla a chance. But though the leading detachments 
managed to set foot on Sicilian soil, they were met and hurled back 
into the water by the old 21st, the Scots Fusiliers of to-day, and the 
venture ended in complete failure, and heavy losses to the daring 
Frenchmen who had tried it. 

The British occupation of Sicily, the pivot to a large extent of 
our Mediterranean policy and strategy in the Napoleonic War, 
arose out of the collapse of an Anglo-Russian expedition to Naples 
in the autumn of 1805. This expedition was intended to unite with 
the army of our ally, the Bourbon ruler of the Two Sicilies, and 
to advance northward from Naples to co-operate with the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, who was proposing to drive the French 
out of Northern Italy. But this dream was shattered by Napoleon 
at Ulm, the Archduke hurried back to try to save Vienna, and the 
Anglo-Ruasians had to betake themselves to their ships in igno- 
minious haste. Naples was evacuated, the King fied to Sicily, 
and shortly afterwards invited the British to land at Messina and 
defend the island part of his kingdom against the French who had 
overrun his mainland dominions. From the very beginning of 
1806 down to Napoleon's overthrow the British troops remained 
in Sicily, and it was in o sortie from the island into Calabria that 
they met and overthrew at Maida a French force which outnumbered 
them by twenty per cent. Students of tactics know Maida mainly 
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pecause here the French and English tactical systems met in a con- 
flict which was a prelude to the Peninsula, but the battle has real 
importance in the story of our struggle against Napoleon. The 
victory was not followed up, yet had the chance it gave been taken 
its consequences might have been far-reaching. But the story of the 
British in Sicily is an unduly neglected chapter in the Napoleonic 
Wars, one of the “ might-have-beens ” of history which are none the 
less worth studying although they were never developed. 

In the spring of 1814 that many-sided personality Lord William 
Bentinck left Sicily for Leghorn with the bulk of the army 
of occupation, fourteen thousand in all, partly British, the rest a 
polyglot collection of foreigners in British pay—King’s German 
Legion, Anglo-Italian Levy, Corsican Rangers, Greek and Calabrian 
Light Infantry. After landing unopposed, he pushed forward along 
the Eastern Riviera, and on April 18th, after some sharp fighting, 
captured Genoa from the French. The episode has remained all tho 
more obscure because Bentinck’s hopes of restoring the independence 
of the Genoese Republic were brought to naught: at the Congress 
of Vienna the diplomats of Europe insisted on handing the city over 
to the King of Sardinia. But the capture was a well-managed 
expedition, hardly deserving of complete oblivion, and certainly 
well worth a battle honour to the British battalions engaged in it— 
the present West Yorkshires, Scots Fusiliers, lst East Surreys, 
Ist Wiltshires. 

But Genoa and Maida do not exhaust the occasions on which 
British troops have fought in Italy. It is true that Marlborough’s 
project for the campaign of 1706 was never carried out: he had 
planned a march even more spectacular and daring than the move 
to the Danube which culminated gloriously at Blenheim, a move 
which would have taken him and the British cavalry far away from 
obstructive Dutch Deputies to carry help to our hard-pressed ally 
the Duke of Savoy in Piedmont. It was left to Marlborough’s great 
colleague Eugéne to relieve Turin, but history is the poorer for a 
dramatic might-have-been. About a hundred years later a British 
force went out to the Mediterranean intended for service in Italy, 
the army with which in March, 1801, gallant old Ralph Abercromby 
landed in Egypt to find victory and a soldier's grave outside 
Alexandria. The plan was that Abercromby should co-operate 
with the Austrians in an invasion of Southern France, but before his 
transports could even reach Minorca Napoleon had overthrown 
Melas at Marengo and Abercromby’s opportunity was snatched 
from him. 

Twice, then, British forces just missed making history in the 
plains of Northern Italy. When they were seen there it was in 
sufficiently strange circumstances. In the autumn of 1813 a small 
detachment of the British troops who had occupied the Ionian 
Islands had an active and amphibious time in the Adriatic, helping 
our Fleet to clear the Dalmatian islands of their French garrisons, 
and finally arriving off Trieste just in time to assist the Austrians to 
capture that port. When in January, 1814, the Austrians under 
Nugent were shipped across the Adriatic and landed at the mouth of 
the Po, this little party, a few hundreds of the 35th Foot, now the 
Ist Royal Sussex, and of de Roll’s Swiss regiment in our service, 
went with him. Nugent moved forward by way of Reggio on 
Piacenza and saw some sharp fighting, but unfortunately no account 
of the part played by his little British contingent is available. None 
of the officers who took part in this strange experience has left 
diary or letters, and one must merely picture this little party of Red- 
coats marching and fighting side by side with the Austrian White- 
coats. That their presence in Nugent’s ranks contributed anything 
appreciable to the liberation of Italy from Napoleon in 1814 no one 
would attempt to assert, but there undoubtedly they were. Their 
khaki-clad successors of 1917 have come to Italy in a sterner hour 
and with a greater part to play, but among the distinctions and 
honours one hopes to see them gain they cannot set the title 
“Primus in Italia.” 





* SISTER.” 
HERE is a deal of differonce, in hospital, between the word 
“Sister ’’ and the word ‘“ Nurse.” Sister is, of course, a 
Nurse. But Nurse is not a Sister. However, thore is 
nothing to prevent you calling Nurse “ Sister ’—provided that 
Sister herself is not at your elbow. If she is, you had better be 
careful, both for your own sake and for Nurse's. 

Some wearily-wise orderlies, and many patients of experience, 
apostrophize all the female officials of a hospital as. ‘‘ Sister.” 
The plan has its merits. Apart from the fact that it can offend 
none, and will cajole not a few, some universal appellation of this 
sort is—the soldier finds—almost a necessity in his constant dealing 
with women who are strangers to him. He comes in contact with 
a host of women, especially after he is wounded—not only nursing 
Women, but women on the ambulances, women who serve 





refreshments at halting-places, women clerks who take his particulars, 
women who trace casualties, women who transact postal orrands, 
and so on. One and all, these women, whether paid or otherwise, 
aro serving him and his fellows in some form or another—ono and 
all they are uniform-wearers. Their names and titles are mostly 
unfamiliar to him: to addross them each indiscriminately as 
“Miss” is absurd. Moreover, “ Miss” has a cheap teashop tang. 
“Madam” is pedantic. ‘“ Nurso” is, in many instances, mani- 
festly ridiculous: you cannot call a clerical V.A.D. or a ¥.M.C.A. 
waitross “ Nurse.” So, by a process of elimination, “ Sister” is 
reached. Thus it comes to pass that Mlle. Poroxide, of the Frivol 
Theatre, who takes a turn at ladling out cups of coffee in a railway 
station canteon (with a Press photographer handy), finds that the 
mud-stained ‘ Tommioes ” at the bar are saying : “ Anothor slice of 
cake, please, Sister,” or, “ Any fags for sale hero, Sister?” The 
Duchess, too, who is cutting bread and butter, hears hersolf hailed 
by the same designation. And if both Mlle. Peroxide and tho 
Duchess are not flattered (and maybe a little moved, too), I should 
be surprised. For really, you know, “ Sister ” is the happy word. 
It fits the situation—all such situations. Wouldn't it be possible 
to add the one perfect touch: that our women comrades should 
drop into the habit of addressing us as ‘‘ Brother” ? Officers and 
men alike. . . “ Brother”! It would be a symbol, this, of 
what the war ought to mean to us all: a fine collaboration of high 
and low, equals in endeavour. 

In a war hospital, as I have hinted, the old hand knows better 
than to address a mere Nurse as Sister—if the genuine Sistor is 
within earshot. For the genuine Sistor considors (as she has every 
right to consider) that hers is a title of rank, and that no person whe 
has not graduated to her rank is properly given the title. Unfortu- 
nately a certain complication here obtrudes itself. There is a boing 
called the Staff Nurse. She wears a Cape. (One speaks the word 
“Cape” with a capital.) Because of her Cape she resembles, at 
a slight distance, that othor but more august Cape-wearer, the 
veritable Sister. Closer inspection reveals the trifling dotail that 
the Staff Nurse, though Caped, is not Striped. Sistor sports twa 
stripes on her cuff: Staff Nurse has nono. Both ladies will fre- 
quently roll up their sleeves. (And Heaven may bear witness that 
the act typifies the businesslike but merciful logerdemain in which 
these admirable prestidigiteuses oxcol.) How are you to fathora 
whether there are stripes on a cuff when the cuff is crumpled ia 
a tight screw around the top of a shapely forearm, the ownor of 
which is performing deft miracles with forceps and fomenta- 
tions ? It is a hopeless fix, for the newcomer. He will bo wiso te 
** lio low and say nuffin” until he has ascertained from some informa- 
tive neighbour the straight tip as to which is Sister and which Staff 
Nurse: he can trim his sails accordingly, addressing the Sister 
as ‘“ Sister’’ always and the Staff Nurso as “ Sister’ sometimes. 
When Sister and Staff Nurse are both present, and ho is addressing 
the latter, ho must contrive to use no title, inasmuch as if he calls 
her ‘‘ Nurse,” she will not like it, and if he calls her “ Sister,” . 
Sister will not like it. So there you are. 

When I was first put into a ward to sorve as an orderly I was 
instructed beforehand that the only person to be entitled Sister was 
the goddess with the Stripes. Eager to be correct, I addressed 
the Staff Nurse as “ Nurse.” At once I divined that thero was 
something wrong. Her lips tightened. In a frigid voico she 
informed mo of the significance of the Cape: all Cape-wearers hold 
a status equivalent to that of a commissioned officer in the Army 
and must be treated as such by privates like myself. All Caps- 
woarers were to be accorded the propor courtesies and addressed as 
Sister. Furthermore, the speaker, realizing that 1 was a now 
recruit, and therefore perhaps ignorant, would have me know that 
all Cape-woarers had undergone certain yoars of training, and that 
most of them wero, in ordinary times, Matrons of important institu- 
tions. In her own case, for instance, her civilian position was a 
higher one—as it happenod—than that of the Sister in command ef 
the ward: higher, in fact, than that of the Matron herself. ‘The 
speaker concluded by a sketch of her past caresr—I was held up in 
the middle of an urgent job to hearken to it—and a rough estimate 
of the relative indispensability of the female as contrasted with 
the male staff. Finally, I was dismissod with an injunction t 
hurry and finish my uncompleted task. “Very good, S'stor,” 
replied. 

Half-an-hour later, in a pause in the morning's rush, I was 
beckoned aside, into the ward kitchen, by Sister hersslf. She 
gontly apprised me that, as I was a new recruit, she thought perhaps 
I was not yet awaro of the accurate modes of address and tho 
etiquette customary in a military hospital. Etcotora, etcetera. 
She had overheard me call the Staff Nurse “Sister.” 

Enough. One may smile at these exhibitions of feminine humaa 
nature (and I could match them, absolutely, on the male side), but, 
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when all is said and done, “ Sister ” is a beautiful title, and most 
of the women who receive it—whether correctly or because, by war 
vervice, they have had it bestowed upon them—richly deserve it as 
ax token of gratitude and honour. Doubtless there has been a 
foolish amount of gush, spoken and printed, about “ Sister.” Far 
he it from me to add to the harvest of that insipid commodity: one 
of the few commodities of which we might with profit have endured 
a shortage in war time. A woman does not cease to be a woman 
when she dons a Cape uniform embellished with striped cuffs. I 
have known all sorts of Sisters. Some were irascible, some were 
calm, some tremendously clever in government, some the reverse, 
some conducted their wards as an affectionate family, some were 
“ cats” and set everybody squabbling, some were methodical, some 
were muddlers, some were “ ladylike” and made one loathe lady- 
likeness, and some were not “‘ ladies ” and made one feel that to be a 
“lady ” was the last thing that mattered. To give a composite 
portrait of ‘‘ Sister” is therefore a vain dream. Individual Sisters 
have been drawn for us by many writers, since the war began, and 
I do not think that the Sisterhood need be ashamed of the place 
they hold in current literature’s pages. Most normal males had 
little or no acquaintance with the nursing profession before this 
time of trial. We had read of nurses in sentimental novels, and 
took it for granted—the occurrence was automatic, according 
to recipe—that the patient, having been restored to life, married 
the golden-haired damsel who, it would seem, achieved these cures 
by “ hovering round the sick-bed”” or “ smoothing the sufferer’s 
brow.” The public was seldom permitted a glimpse of what really 
might have been more convincing detail. In a war hospital the 
detail is extremely convincing. Let there be no mistake about that. 
Much of it is detail not generally printed for drawing-room con- 
sumption. The maidenhood of England (such is our theory) must 
he sheltered from the unpleasant. And lo! this sheltered maiden- 
hood has come forward and without a qualm lent a hand in the very 
tasks which it could not be trusted to read of: without, also, any 
“hovering round” or “smoothing the brow” illusions. The 
phenomenon has its humorous side: perhaps, paradoxically, 
its humorousness may be discerned in its seriousness. The 
amateur nurse and the professional alike have at all events demon- 
trated that our countrywomen are a shade less namby-pamby 
than the novelists painted them: it should be added that they have 
proved that marriage is not the only consummation of a hearty 
friendship between a wc unded man and the woman who tends him. 
To he sure, there have been “ romances ” in the war hospital ; but 
it is not simply the mathematics of the situation (thirty men per 
ward, to four women, at any given moment!) which render the 
romances relatively rare. There is another reason, and a bracingly 
sound one. It is summed up in the name, Sister. 
Yes, “ Sister ” is the ideal noun, to portray each of these women of 
England who, in whatever avocation, are ministering to England’s 
menfolk in their great need. Warp Murr. 





COMRADES OF THE GREAT WAR. 

W HEN the war is over, and the nightmare weight of these 

last years is lifted off our minds, all England will draw one 
deep breath of relief. But it will not be for long that we shall sit 
with our hands folded. Peace will mean a great deal of hard work. 
Official pigeon-holes are filling already with draft-schemes for the 
mere first processes of clearing-up. The huge and complex 
temporary machinery that has kept the country going will stop with 
a shock. There will be an interim of adjustment—a phrase of a 
comfortable sound that unfortunately covers dislocation and strain 
and minor breakdowns. Industrial life will be like a man’s numbed 
hand with the blood flowing back into it, with heat, pain, and 
congestion. 

Into the turmoil will come crowding the men of our demobilized 
forces. And they will have such a welcome as never home-coming 
lighters enjoyed ; none can ever more bravely, more bitterly, have 
earned it! But eventually all will be over, even the shouting ; and 
rome five million heroes will become to the general eye merely 
plain men with their living to eam. All doors to a livelihood will 
epen to them, one thinks. But they will be handicapped in one 
way and another. Apart from actual disablements, some will have 
iost health, lost nerve; others will have to adapt themselves to 
conditions disconcertingly changed; many will have been out of 
their jobs long enough to have lost touch. 

Reconstruction Departments, Statutory Pensions Committees, 
and other official bodies will be there to bridge the transition period, 
and will render material assistance. But the State is rather humane 
than human. The veal force, we are convinced, that will carry the 
ex-sailor and ex-soldier with ease and content back to civil life is 
possessed by the men themselves, in that bond of comradeship 
which, even more than discipline and esprit de corps, has brought 
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them through ordeals endured only, endurable only, because no 
man was in that pit alone; which has prompted glorious deeds by 
land and sea, because each dared not for himself only but for alj 
They are bound now by memories of peril, of help, of hardship aah 
gaiety. They have an argot that is a freemasonry in itself. 4) 
this ought not to be put by with the worn uniform, to leave each 
man bewildered, bereft of his accustomed props, and asking with 
discouragement if he faced death, and worse, to find himself up 
against life all alone. 

It is on the basis of these facts and forecasts that the organization 
known as the “Comrades of the Great War” has been formed, 
to be heartily welcomed as a soundly planned scheme for the welfary 
of our demobilized men and their dependants. In essence, the 
scheme is that of an Old Soldiers and Sailors Club. The members 
will have a centre, a ganglion, that will keep mutual interests aliys 
and spreading: a good and a human thing. They can ventilate 
their grievances, they can discuss their problems, they can make— 
as they probably otherwise might not make—the fullest possible 
use of the public machinery provided to meet their claims anq 
guard their interests. The brotherhood is entirely self-governing; 
men of al] ranks and ratings sit side by side on the Executive, and 
there is no party label. Local centres—the largest unit is the 
** Division,” below that are “ Branches”? and “ Posts ’’—wil} be 
planted all over the kingdom, in cities and townships and the rural 
districts. A fund of a million is in process of collection for this and 
other purposes. Generous public support may be counted upon, if 
the League acts up to its charter—and for that the names on the 
Executive, those of known and trusted men, seem sufficient 
guarantee. 

It is proposed to affiliate, under a Grand Council of Empire, the 
similar clubs now forming or formed already in the Overseas 
Dominions. This is as it should be; the scope of the plan should 
take a broad outlook—should bridge the seven seas of the world, 
and stand as a watch-tower over the coming time. It is not only 
to have no scandal of brave men neglected and unhonoured. It is 
even more for the years to be, and for the English to come—that 
they may have unselfishness and valour as a heritage from the 
undying comradeship of the Great War. M. G. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_o———— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

A VOICE FROM AMERICA. 
{To rue Epiror or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I note in one of the magazines that some poor flattie has 
been swanking around over there and saying our Army has come 
over to win the war. Just the same as the last scoopful of sugar 
kicks the beam when the grocer weighs out an order. Just as the 
last pint makes the barrel of water overflow. That is all. 

Believe me, my dear Editor, the people at large in this country 
are not obsessed with the idea that American men are going to 
outdo the men who stopped Germany’s drive on Paris, who held 
either of the fronts during thet terrible first six months. We are 
hoping and believing that our boys will not make us ashamed, 
that they will do their share, not shirking any part of their duty, 
but there is no feeling that they are going over the top to show 
Great Britain or France how to do it. As well claim that the last 
cut of the scythe makes the hay harvest, the last lump of coal in 
the firebox generates the steam, as to say we are going to win the 
war. I suppose, if the truth were known, that that chap who said 
that is by now heartily ashamed of his swank. But, and this is 
the hope of the nation, I do believe that the boys from the States 
will lift as bard on the load, in proportion to their numbers, as 
any body of troops alive to-day. We would be ashamed to see 
anything less than their best, and, by all that’s good, we will not. 
The men and boys who go from the United States to the battle- 
ground are going with the feeling that this is our fight, no matter 
if the German propagandists are saying it is not. They are going 
with their hearts set on doing their bit, and doing it well. 
Hohenzollern Bill is no friend of theirs, and they intend to ¢on- 
vince him that he is persona non grata with them. They will do 
it, do not fear. 

There is one consoling thought that comes to me in the midst 
of all this butchery, and that is that this war is giving the people 
of the world a better knowledge of personal values. Do you 
suppose that the ‘‘ Tommy ” and the “ Poilu ” and the “ Sammy” 
can fight side by side and not be filled with respect for eacli 
other’s virtues ? Can the Anzac, the Canadian, and the Yankee 
avoid a certain amount of fraternization ? No. Every day spent 
shoulder to shoulder in beating down the Potsdam Devil brings 
better and more complete knowledge and respect for the men at 
the right or left who hold the line with us, and that alone is a 
force that Kaiser Bil] never figured on. It is a force he will have 

















to face after peace has been declared. It is impossible that the 
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men who have stood together against him can ever be used by him 
as foils against each other. That means a ball and chain for his 
leg eternally. Our President has said that we are not fighting 
the German people, and the German papers repudiate the idea, 
saying they are one. Very well, then let them take the other fact 
to their bosoms if it is any comfort, and we will fight the whole 
nation, forgetting our former idea that there might be some 
decent ones among them. Will that make them any happier ? 
Cold comfort, I call it, when at their own request we are impelled 
to withdraw part of our belief in possible decency in their 
peoples. I do not believe the Saxon would like to be lumped 
with the Prussian brute that way. Perhaps the Press Censor 
believes for all. Well, here is hoping that when the decision is 
given it will hold to the end of time! No more Hohenzollern 
rule or intrigue to curse life.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 31st. E. E, Harriman. 





THE GRAND MISUNDERSTANDING. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of November 17th “ M. T. R.” says that 
in the spring of 1913 he saw reports in the Belfast newspapers 
of remarks made publicly at Unionist meetings in Portadown and 
other places that if Great Britain should throw over the Ulster 
Protestants they intended to call in the German Emperor as the 
champion of Protestant liberties. I should be very glad if he 
would give the references to the Belfast newspapers. Nationalists 
have often made the same charge, but I have never seen a 
reference given, nor have I succeeded in finding out where, when, 
or by whom the alleged remarks were made. 

If the Ulster Unionists really intended to obtain German aid, 
they were very slow about doing so, and allowed their opponents 
to get before them. So long ago as 1909 Captain Condon came from 
America to tour in Ireland as the guest of Mr. Redmond. He 
explained to delighted audiences that the Irish in America had 
already made a compact with the Germans there, and that in the 
event of a war between England and Germany the Irish and 
Germans in America would be united in opposing England. In 
January, 1916, Mr. Sheehy Skeffington reported at a large meeting 
in Dublin that the Germans in America were not much in touch 
with the Irish before the war, but since it began they had 
profited so much by Irish assistance and advice that their opinion 
of the Irish was very high. Again, some time before the war, 
Major McBride at a public meeting expressed a hope that the 
Germans would disembark one hundred thousand rifles in Ireland 
before they attacked England. It was shown by the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on the Rebellion that the 
guns which were landed at Howth in July, 1914, were German 
guns; and that German guns and expanding bullets were used 
by the rebels. When the war began, the Government not only 
revoked the Order forbidding the importation of arms into Ire- 
land, but instruoted the British Minister at the Hague to facilitate 
the Irish National Volunteers in obtaining possession of the guns 
they had stored there. The evidence given before the Commission 
also showed that many of the rifles and much of the ammunition 
captured from the rebels were German; and that German money 
had been supplied through the Clan-na-Gael and other Irish 
societies in Germany. So, whilst allegations are being made that 
the Ulstermen intended to call in aid from Germany, the one fact 
that is proved is that their opponents did so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Unionist. 





QUAKERS AND THE FRANCHISE. 
(To rue Epriror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I am neither a Friend nor a Pacificist, and I sympathize with 
the desire to catch the cowards who pose as conscientious 
objectors. But as long as the vote is solicited (a significant neces- 
sity!), and too often is given, from motives of personal interest, 
we surely cannot afford to deprive the electorate of the share 
which the Friends take in the government of the country. You 
think they are “a very small minority.” But a small minority 
is no negligible quantity when such qualities as intelligence, 
uprightness, and benevolent public spirit are considered, The 
Friends have always been distinguished for these. Remember the 
times of famine and disaster in other countries when, while most 
of us were rubbing our eyes, the Friends with open hands were 
already in the field succouring the starving peoples. Promptness 
and unselfishness along with business capacity are an asset to the 
nation. “A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” We may 
smile at Elia’s dinner-tea at the inn with the Friends, but we 
must not forget Lavengro’s delightful encounter with Joseph 
John Gurney. It is too long to quote, but he ends: “The hall 
of many an earl lacks the bounty, the palace of many a prelate 
the piety and learning which adorn the quiet Quaker’s home.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., Ss. L. P. 

[No one will regret more than we shall the exclusion of Quakers 
from the vote on the ground that they are conscientious objectors. 
Our readers will remember how often we have expressed our 
admiration for and our sympathy with the Quakers. But no one 
can “ have it both ways.”’ Those who are unwilling to perform the 
duties of citizenship cannot reasonably ask for the privileges of 
citizenship. Many Quakers, to their lasting credit, have recog- 
nized the impossibility of such a demand and have willingly 





joined the Army. But some conscientious objectors live in a state 
of mental confusion which would be laughable if it were not 
grotesque and lamentable. We have heard of conscientious 
chjectors refusing to work on the land because tlie products of 
the land are used for military purposes. But these same objectors 
think nothing of using tobacco, although every ounce of tobacco 
they buy contributes a heavy tax for the war. There is only one 
explanation; they do not like digging on the land, but they do 
like smoking.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE CHURCH AND THE Y.M.C.A. 

{To rue Eprror or THe ‘“ Spscraror.’’] 
Str,—In a book written by one of our Assistant-Chaplain- 
Generals last spring occurred these words as nearly as I can 
remember them: “It is the duty of any one with any sort of a 
message at this present time to set it forth that others may know 
it.” I would not, however, venture to express myself in a letter 
to the public Press on the following well-worn subject unless I felt 
a deep and urgent need of its necessity. No doubt over-dwelling 
on the subject for over a year along the muddy roads in Flanders 
and in a hospital ward has made the subject almost an obsession, 
yet nevertheless what I have to say springs out of the hard 
facts of practical experience. 

What chiefly the Church is up against in its failure at home, 
and where it fails in France, is that the average officer and the 
average “Tommy” do not understand what we who have been 
brought up in close touch with it accept as second nature. The 
Church again and again in England forgets this fact. To most 
average men it is as the drawing-room is to most of us—a place 
where we are not in our natural element because its ways and 
customs are hargly known to us and its element entirely foreign 
to our nature. But it is not so to those who know the right thing 
to say and the correct thing to do. Now, whether the Church can 
or will step down from its pedestal and, taking off its coloured 
glasses, face “ reality,” and whether a religion of faith is alone 
of all institutions at the present crisis to be just the one to fail 
to make a venture, yet at any rate there are certain things it can 
do. What ean it do? 

(1) It can make a very serious resolve to co-operate with the 
Y.M.C.A after the war. The Y.M.C.A., as many of us know, 
has declared its policy of establishing huts in every parish in 
England. No doubt where there is a flourishing church club or 
where there is an energetic promise of one the Y.M.C.A. will not 
set a hut, but where it does let the parish priest be prepared to go 
in and quite humbly do all he can to help. If he does not, let 
him beware of failure. 

(2) A vigorous Church Sunday newspaper is a need, and an oppor- 
tunity awaits the Church here. 

(3) The parish is not now keeping in touch with the men who 
have left it. The men who do not go to church will be surprised 
and impressed by a letter or parcel regularly sent out. 

(4) An opportunity of taking care of the relatives and friends 
who go out to visit their dear ones’ graves after the war is over 
will be open to the Church. To take over farms as hostels and to 
erect huts in the shell-torn areas will need close co-operation with 
the Government, yet in the solicitude for the general welfare of 
those who come and go is there a better and more useful work 
that the Church could do ? 

(5) A recent writer has made one of his characters say that “ the 
Anglican deity seemed a vague flummery behind court and 
society, wealth, respectability, and the comfortable life’’ (H. G 
Wells, Soul of a Bishop). Does not this strike down into our 
inmost self as the truth? Alter this, simplify our services, and 
change some of our customs which no one but a Churchman 
understands, and something will have been achieved. 

I am afraid I have written at greater length than even the 
hospitable columns of the Spectator can entertain, yet I have 
endeavoured to give practical advice which has evolved itself out 
of practical experience, and I have eased my mind of a great 
weight.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuapiain, B.E.F, 





COMPULSORY RATIONS. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—Usually the reasoning of your articles appeals to me as so 
very sound that, finding a contrary case, I am constrained to writ» 
to you upon it. In the article on “Compulsory Rations” in the 
issue of November 17th the writer says :— 

* People who necessarily eat several of their meals in clubs, 
restaurants, or hotels are unable to see how they can bring their 
meals within the four borders of the new scheme with any hope 
of accuracy. Hotels are still allowed to supply their customers 
with twelve ounces of meat a day. This authorized ration sane 
tions an individual consumption of meat amounting to five and 
a quarter pounds per week. The man who eats his luncheon 
in a restaurant every day of the week except Sunday wil! find 
that he has a minus amount to his credit when lie comes to eat a 
meal in his own home on Sunday.” 

The man who knows that hotels are allowed to supply twelve 
ounces per day knows that this is the raw meat allowance; that 
two ounces are allotted to breakfast and five ounces each to lunch 
and dinner, and a simple arithmetical calculation wil! tell him 
how many meat meals he may have per day to keep within ths 
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Food Controller’s ration. Again, the man who eats his luncheon 
in a restaurant every day except Sunday, and has meat for every 
lunch—but has no other meat meal during the week—will have 
eonsumed six times five ounces and will find himself with a 
balance to his credit for Sunday’s meals of two ounces, not with 
2 minus amount as the writer of the article says, and he may 
inerease this by diminishing his bread ration. There is no more 
difficulty, therefore, in calculating the hotel or restaurant allow- 
ance than the home allowance, and if the individual is really 
desirous of rationing himself in accordance with the voluntary 
recheme he can do so without seriously overtaxing his mental 
powers. It is a pity that a good case should be spoiled by special 
pleading, for I agree that the weight of argument is entirely on 
the side of compulsory rationing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Constant Reaper. 

fOur correspondent allows nothing for dinner in the evening. 
According to this scheme, a man’s total weekly consumption of 
meat in his own home would be two ounces. Personally, we 
should prefer to eat no meat in the restaurant and save up for 
home.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND THE BREAD 
RATION. 
{To tne Epiroa or tne “ Spectaton.’’) 
fir,—In reference to the new food rations, do you think the town 
dweller properly appreciates the peculiar circumstances which 
necessitate an unusually Jarge amount of bread being allotted to 
the agricultural labourer ? The latter lives almost entirely on 
bread, and I find, on inquiry, that it is no uncommon thing for a 
man to take half-a-loaf out with him for his dinner; indeed, he 
eould not otherwise do the strenuous work that he does. It is 
wseless asking him to use substitutes (unless they can be bought 
from the baker). He often has to be out in the fields all day and 
he naturally takes the handiest form of food—bread. In these cir- 
eumstances the present ration is not really adequate, and to my 
mind it would seem almost better to transfer some of the seden- 
tary worker’s ration, for the latter has ampler opportunities of 
@ taining substitutes.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. R. Cueares. 
Hatherop Rectory, Fairford, Glos. 





SOLDIERS’ RATIONS AND THE FOOD SHORTAGE. 
5 {To tne Epiror; or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 

Smr,—I am surrounded here by troops, and consequently find it 
impossible to convince my village neighbours of the necessity for 
eonforming to the new scale of rations laid down for civilians. 
The villagers are of course well acquainted with the scale of Army 
rations, and cannot understand why they should eat so much less 
than soldiers. It might be possible to convince them that men at 
the front, or men undergoing hard training for the front, may 
require more food than they do; but it is quite impossible to con- 
vince agricultural labourers, or, it seems to me, any one else, that 
the great mass of soldiers in this country, who, compared with 
the bulk of the civilian population, are not doing hard work, 
ehould require fourteen ounces of meat daily, while two pounds 
weekly is considered an adequate ration for any civilian, however 
hard his work. Again, every facility and encouragement is given 
to soldiers to supplement their rations at buffets, Army canteens, 
Y¥.M.C.A,. huts, &c., &c. This hardly seems logical, and all helps 
to make the civilian population doubtful as to the reality of a food 
shortage.—I am, Sir, &c., TERRITORIAL. 





A DECIMAL COINAGE FOR THE EMPIRE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I am writing from a bookseller’s point of view. The letter 
from Mr. Andrew Law in a recent issue of your paper seems to me 
to advocate the most suitable and simplest plan for changing our 
present money into decimals, the halfpenny—called a nickel—hbeing 
the lowest denomination, and 4s, 2d.=100 nickels, to be called a 
erown, or by any more suitable name, being the standard coin in 
place of the scvereign, and these would be the only names required, 
for the lower coins would be the half-nickel, one-, two- and five- 
nickel pieces; then 0.10, 0.25, 0.50, and 1.00 in silver, taking the 
place of the present ones ranging from 6d. to 4s.; the half- 
sovereign would be 2.50 and the sovereign 5.00 gold coins. My 
ebjection to the bankers’ proposal of 1,000 mils to the sovereign is 
that the pricing of goods in retail businesses such as mine would 
be rather difficult; 1.50 for a 6s. book would be much more simple 
than 0.299 (ahout), and I am sure the general public would prefer 
the former, for the major portion of the population uses sums of 
smalier value, and the lower unit of the crown would be better 
understood as well as being more convenient for them than 
decimals of the pound. The present farthing might be retained as 
the half-nickel and be of bronze; the next three nickel with the 
eld design of Britannia of 1860 to 1870, with the lighthouse, &c.; 
the silver with the standing figure of Britannia used on the florin 
ef 1903; the gold as at present. It seems to me that in making the 
ehange to decimals the retail customer is the man who has to be 
ehiefly considered, and not the financier and banker, who form a 
emall minority. There can be no doubt that now is the time for 
making the change, for nothing is the same value as it was even 
six months ago, and there is every appearance of further advances 
im prices, so that the increase of four per cent., or tenpence, in the 








value of the sovereign would hardly be noticed by the ennai 
retail purchaser ; it would mean that the public would pay er, 5 00 
is > 


or 20s. 10d., for a 20s. article.—I am, Sir, &c., W.R.M 





CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Some of your readers inquire why Captain Bowen-Colthurst 
is not set at liberty. I see no mystery. History simply repeats 
itself: “‘ Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Pay] 
bound ” (Acts xxiv. 27).—I am, Sir, &c., Percy Davis, 
Clonan, Lucan, Co. Dublin. 





“TO DO HIS DAMNEDEST.” 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’] 
Sir,— The Tank Corps expects that every tank this day will do 
its damnedest.” Such was the Order of the Day issued by Sir 
Julian Byng on the 21st, and followed by a victory which astonished 
our enemies but cheered ourselves. The phrase henceforth 
belongs to English history, and its origin and author have a ney 
interest. 

I first heard the words forty-four years ago, and from the lips 
of Dr. John Brown, author of Rab and his Friends. I met him in 
the streets of Edinburgh, when he at once began to talk of 
America, from which he had lately returned. He was deeply 
impressed by the spirit of the men to whom he had there been 
introduced. For myself, I was somewhat crestfallen by his éloge 
of our American kinsmen, thinking that he, at least, could have 
little to learn from them, and asked if he could more closely 
define their merit. ‘“ They are more alive than we,” was his 
incisive answer, spoken somewhat sorrowfully and with full con- 
viction. Seeing that he had an interested and not-fully-persuaded 
listener, he went on :— 

“Let me tell you a story, which I lately heard. A friend of 
mine, a Free Church minister, was in conversation with Carlyle, 
his old acquaintance. They were talking of early Scottish ideals, 
and the minister insisted on the merits of the Shorter Cathechism, 
Nothing, he said, could better bring the most important truthe 
before the thoughts of the young. ‘ I don’t think so,’ said Carlyle. 
Take, said the minister, the first question and its answer: ‘ What 
is the chief end of man? To glorify God, and enjoy Him for ever.’ 
Do not those words give as true an ideal of life as can be given? 
‘TI don’t think so,’ still replied Carlyle. Then said the minister, 
a little puzzled, as being unused to such opposition, can you 
improve on it? What do you believe the chief end of man to be? 
‘The chief end of man,’ replied Carlyle, with strong emphasis, 
‘is to do his damnedest.’ ” 

From the tone of his words I knew that the “ beloved 
physician ” thought the reply as unanswerable as it was un- 
expected.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Montcomerie Beit. 

South Newington, Banbury. 





THE DEVELOPMENT QF THE CADETS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
S1r,—I am eure you will interested in the following letter which 
I have just received from France.—I am, Sir, &., 
Percy A. Harris, Hon. Secretary C.A.V.R. 
Central Association Volunteer Regiments, 
Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice. 


“ November 18th, 1917. 

Dear Sir,—It so happens that one all but started a Volunteer 
movement with Headquarters at the Crystal Palsee at the outset 
of the war, and then, your movement flourishing and matters 
opening out, enabled me to join ‘ Kitcheners "—hence my present 
address as Private 59127 R.A.M.C. 33 A.T. B.E.F.—and save for 
an occasional notice, the Volunteer idea has had a secondary con- 
sideration for obvious reasons. But I see in the Spectator the pro- 
posal to catch the youngsters’ interest and counter the cinemas, 
&c., and perhaps one may express regret that no such scheme got 
hold of me as a boy. I’m enclosing ten days’ pay towards any 
necessary expenses in working the proposed scheme, at the same 
time hoping to see some National support—Government subsidy— 
that will enable the scheme to develop to ite rightful purpose as 
a means of rearing a more healthy generation, both in mind and 
body, imbued with all those attributes of manliness that make a 
man a White Man. After all, it’s up to us to see that we rear a 
race of ‘ Great Britons ’ irrespective of creed, dogma, or religion, 
upholding the common ethics of ‘ doing unto others,’ &c., accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Founder of our nominally national 
Faith, as witnessed by the Established Church. In future it is 
to be hoped that the pitiable failures due to retiring proud poverty 
—the National crime of seeing men wasted because National 
interests were so little wrapped in the manhood—will disappear. 
By manhood, one includes both sexes, and how much fineness, 
stoicism, and splendid suffering or daring attainment the war has 
shown! Truly, the war has proven man to be made in God’s own 
image, if only by reason of his frightful doings and the generally 
splendid silent suffering of friend and foe alike. Altogether one 
hails this development with enthusiasm. Good Luck, Sir—€ ‘arry 
on!—Very faithfully yours, W. Puartt. 

Percy A. Harris, Esq.” 


THE COLLEGE OF NURSING. 
[To He Eprronr or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Permit me to answer Miss Laughton’s letter in which she 
asks whether your correspondent Miss Rimmer has any grounds 
for supposing that the “Tribute to Nurses Fund” is to be 
administered by the College of Nursing. Whether the College 15 
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to do this or not makes no vital difference. The point is that the 
public is being asked to contribute to a double fund “ to endow 
the College and to provide annuities for nurees.” In giving this 
money they will not know to which object it will be devoted, and 
they will not realize that in helping to endow the College they are 
strengthening an organization which has ignored the old estab- 
lished democratic societies whilst recognizing bodies of employers, 
and which is pronroting a Bill for State Registration in which it 
claims for itself the monopoly of keeping the official State Register, 
and consequently of exercising disciplinary powers, and yet refuses 
to grant representation under it to self-governing associations of 
nurses. Those who have studied economic questions will appreciate 
the danger of the situation. I am ready to give any explanation 
required.—I am, Sir, &c., G. L. C. Even, Hon. Secretary. 
National Union of Trained Nurses, 
46 Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





DEAFNESS. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sie,—Many of your readers, whilst perusing the interesting letters 
of your correspondents on this subject, will have called to mind 
the striking eulogy and defence of the ear as compared with the 
eye, forming part of that remarkable prose-poem, “ The Five Gate- 
ways of Knowledge,” by Dr. George Wilson :— 

“The ear,” he says, “ is in some respects a more human organ 
than the eye, for it is the counterpart of the human voice; and it 
is a sorer affliction to be cut off from listening to the tongues of 
our fellow-men, than it is to be blinded to the sights on which 
they gaze. Those who are born, or early become deaf, are far 
more isolated all their lives from their hearing neighbours, than 
the blind are from those who see. . . Our interest in each 
other far exceeds, and ought to exceed, our interest in the world, 
and from all this human sympathy the deaf are almost totally cut 
off. » -« The deaf, unless they have a great aptitude for such 
occupations as employ the eye and hand, are far more narrowed in 
their circle of studies, and much more solitary than tho blind.” 
After a touching quotation from Dr. Kitto, and the tracing of a 
comparison between Milton and Beethoven, Dr. Wilson sums up: 
“The ear is accordingly an organ which we can worse afford to 
lose than the eye; and one, therefore, which should be all the more 
eared for.””’ One needs only, further, to remember Napoleon’s 
injunction to the lady who would have made a heavily-laden 
porter step off the footpath to altuw of her uninterrupted passage— 
“ Respect the burden, Madam ”—to ensure the right treatment of 
the deaf.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Downe. 

100 Upperthorpe, Sheffield. 








[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Stevenson is always courageous and sympathetic, and those 
of us who are deaf should remember how he wrote: “ Whatever 
happens high, brave, and amusing lives can always be lived.” 
One has to adapt oneself to the environment, and may have to 
change one’s interests somewhat and one’s point of view. Thus 
in the spring one can use the eye instead of the ear. Only in 
remembrance can one recall the triumph of the thrush, tho love- 
notes of the curlew, the “ drumming” of the snipe, the fluting 
of the redshank, &c.; now one has to look for the greeting of the 
hlue eye of the Scilla, and mark the first quiver of green life 
quicken in the dreaming larch. ‘‘The great task of happiness ” 
is indeed rendered additionally difficult by deafness, and in the 
social circle, as “Grateful” and ‘“ Seventy-seven” have 
pointed out, one’s sense of isoiation is bound to be oppressive. 
The charm of making fresh acquaintances has to be given up, yet 
the joy of a long talk with an old friend by help of microphone or 
conversation-tube still remains. One has to keep one’s sense of 
Iumour alive and to remember “ Bobby ” Lowe’s query to his 
friend sitting in the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery with ear- 
trumpet fast at his ear, ““ Why quarrel with your natural advan- 
tages? ”’ Out of doors, however, one may still be able to hold one’s 
own at golf, hunting, shooting, fishing, and motoring, and if one is 
too old for violent exercise there remains “ one of the purest of all 


“ 


pleasures ”’—gardening—and I quote Stevenson again from 
memory :— 

** Books and my food and summer rain.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Surpvs. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraton.''] 
Sir,—In these Fen parts deafness is fairly common, possibly by 
reason of a cumulative effect of quinine. I have noticed that the 
people have a particularly placid and happy look, for they hear no 
bad words. Gossip, ill-natured or otherwise, is not likely to he 
shouted at them. To nag at them would be waste of breath. 
Much of what annoys one most comes through the hearing. 
Innuendo and the quick answer back do not reach them. They 
have the last word.—I am, Sir, &c., Pastor 1x Parocara. 
[To tae Epitoz or tHe “ Spectatox.’’) 

Sir,—The letters of Mr. C. M. Paine and “ Grateful ” (November 
10th and 17th) deserve the attention of all thoughtful people. It is not 
generally recognized that the deaf, and even the partially deaf, are 
far more isolated from human sympathy and fellowship than the 
blind, whose appeal to the sympathies of even the most thoughtless 
is obvious. Very few people realize how bitterly the deaf feel their 








isolation, their needless isolation, from the world of kindly human 
intercourse, I have a deaf friend, a cultured and companionable 
man, who lives among his neighbours the life almost of a Trappist, 
because not one of them in a hundred will take the trouble to 
communicate with him. Yet the remedy for this is so easy as to 
be within the reach of every ordinarily sympathetic man and 
woman. The hand-alphabet can be learned in five minutes, and a 
fair degree of proficiency in its use can be attained in an hour’s 
practice. Yet how few people take the trouble to acquire this 
very simple accomplishment! Lip-reading, which can restore to 
a favoured few of the deaf some measure of the privilege of human 
fellowship, requires a tedious and costly education, and can only 
be learned in youth; but if knowledge of the simple hand-alphahet 
became practically universal a world of kindly intercourse would 
be opened for numbers who are now imprisoned in the chill tom) 
of silence. I write this letter in the hope that it may induce all 
readers of the Spectator, and all thoughtful persons whom your 
readers can influence, to devote an hour to the acquisition of the 
hand-alphabet, and thus place themselves in the position to extend 
to all deaf people the kindly bali of sympathy and fellowship.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. F. 





THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY LEAVE CLUB IN PARIS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specraron.'’) 

Sir,—May I ask for a little of your valuable space to speak of the 
British Army and Navy Leave Club in Paris ? This club was 
opened last August for the use of men of His Majesty’s Forces on 
leave in Paris; more particularly for Canadians, Australians, 
New Zealanders, and South Africans, who by taking their leave 
in France ease the difficulties of cross-Channel transport, and so 
make it more possible for men of the British Isles to go to their 
own homes. Very few of the overseas men have friends to wel- 
come them in Paris, and with the added difficulties of a foreign 
language, a strange coinage, unaccustomed focd, and many other 
drawbacks to enjoyment, the need of a club became imperative. 
This need was 50 obvious that one short meeting of the members 
of the British colony, supported by those officers of the Army and 
Navy who are stationed in Paris, was enough to bring it into 
being, and, thanks to the prompt generosity of Baron d’Erlanger, 
the initial difficulty of premises was overcome at once. This 
gentleman offered the Committee a wing of the Hétel Moderne, on 
the Place de la République, and the assured the full support and 
practical help of the hotel management in furthering the work. 
The result is that the men now have a comfortable and well- 
appointed club, which includes reading-rcom, writing-room, 
billiard-room, 135 bedrooms, a large entertainment hall, and a 
restaurant, where they can get wholesome food at moderate prices 
(dinner, two francs; tea, one franc; and supper, two francs). 
Tobacco, newspapers, views of Paris and souvenirs to send home 
are all to be bought within the club at reasonable prices. 

The aim of the Committee is to make the club as homelike and 
comfortable as possible without any interference with the men’s 
liberty. Many forms of amusement are offered them and enter- 
tainments of all kinds are got up for their benefit. The workers 
in the club are all voluntary, with the exception of the kitchen 
staff and orderlies, and the men have not failed to show their 
appreciation of the British men and women who are trying to 
make their Paris leave as happy as possible. The Comment Book 
is witness to this in brief, pithy sentences. One man writes: 
“ May God treat you as you have treated us,” and another sports- 
man says: “It’s the women that’s winning the war after all, 
God bless them.” But goodwill is not enough to make the wheels 
go round, and the club needs funds, for, although the men pay for 
their food, the running expenses are heavy, and now that there 
are almost daily entertainments—concerts, dances, and whist 
drives—the financial needs of the club increase every week, and 
what is more, they are likely to increase, as the club is not only 
to be a war club, but, when peace is signed, it will have to go on 
during the long months of demobilization, months when our men 
of both the Army and Navy will need well-ordered, healthy 
means of amusement even more than they do now, if that were 
possible. Future plans include more bedrooms, a larger restau- 
rant, char-a-banc tours round Paris and the neighbourhood, and a 
unit of educated women guides in uniform. The Committee hops 
that funds will be forthcoming so as to enable them to carry out 
whatever is necessary for the welfare of the men.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Water R. Hearn, 
H.B.M.'’s Consul-General and Chairman of Executive Committee. 

Hotel Moderne, 8 bis Place de la République, Paris. 





VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS FOR DISABLED OFFICERS 
AND MEN, 
{To THe Epitox, or He “ Specraror.’’) 


Srr,—I have been requested by the Council of the Village Settle 
ments scheme for restoring and training those officers and men 
who have been discharged as disabled from our fighting ranks t» 
bring to your notice the appeal that is made on its behalf in the 
full hope that you may allow your great influence to be exerted 
in its favour. The scheme is based upon self-help, the only real 
method of true restoration. It encourages what the Spectator has 
always advocated—viz., the opportunity for self-support in a 
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natural environment. It is based upon a most successful instance 
of a Belgian scheme worked in France, and it is the only one of 
its kind in this country, therefore there can be no overlapping 
and diffusion of effort. It has the warm support of the War Office 
and several Government Departments, and it has secured the 
promise of tonsiderable financial support when a beginning has 
bewn made. The Council desires to make its aims known as widely 
and sympathetically as may be possible; it therefore craves the 
favourable notice and help of the editor of the Spectator, whose 
recommendation may decide its fate. The aims, objects, and 
general character and poliey of the scheme are fully set out in 
the printed appeal herewith enclosed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ropert Armstrong-Jones, M.D., Major R.A.M.C. 

9 Bramham Gardens, S.W. ; 

[We regret that we cannot find space for the long printed state- 
ment of the echeme, but the idea is an admirable one. The 
Honorary Secretary is Miss Hilda Fox, 36 Devonshire Place, 
W.1. The promoters desire to found for disabled soldiers and 
sailore “emall self-supplying village communities where local 
induetries and handicrafts shall be pursued on sound and just 
lines.” In our view, every man who is disabled in the war must 
be a eharge upon the nation till he ie restored to his greatest 
possible capacity for supporting himself. No method of restora- 
tion seems more promising than that of making a man feel hie 
independence in the acts of raising for himself a home and gratify- 
ing an ambition to “‘ get on.” This may be done in many ways 
upon the land; it can always be done more easily in the country 
than in the towns. A man who is kept too long or too rigidly in 
leading-strings, even though every kind of medicai skill and com- 
fort be expended upon him, is at some moral disadvantage in his 
attempt to become again really eelf-supporting.—Ep. Spectator.) 





A BRAVE MINER. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sim,—I do not know whether the enclosed would be of interest to 
your readers. I am presenting two medals, one from the 
K.S.P.C.A., the other from the Canine Defence League, to 
Leonard Sharp on Saturday afternoon, the 24th inst.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Henry 8. Wacker, Lieut.-Col. 
Park House, Wortley, near Sheffield, November 20th. 


On Tuesday (? October 9th) a smooth-haired fox-terrier fell 
down an unprotected air-shaft in a plantation at Starn Hill, 
Ecclesfield. On the Thursday, Mr. Leonard Sharp, of 94 The 
Common, Leclesfield, hearing that the dog was alive, volunteered 
its rescue. He procured a long rope (“‘ rope went four times 
round a load of hay on a dray’’) from Mr. Arthur Creswick, 
tarmer; and in the company of Jack Hall (owner of the dog), Wm. 
Bettney, and Horace Flather he proceeded to the pit shaft. Made 
fast to the rope, Sharp was lowered down the side of the shaft. 
No timber baulks were used, as would have been safer. The 
shaft was one hundred feet deep, and bricked for the upper fifty 
feet. Half-way down there was an obstruction, which Sharp 
removed; but there was the danger of loose materia] falling upon 
him during the remainder of the descent. Indeed, some bricks 
did fall, but fortunately missed him. The lower half of the shaft 
was through the natural rock. At the bottom of the shaft there 
was only about a foot of water, and the dog was taking refuge 
upon a ledge of rock. The dog was very weak, but licked the 
wrist of its rescuer, who fastened it safely to the rope—and sent 
ihe dog up first. A few minutes afterwards Sharp was safely 
drawn up himself. Leonard Sharp is a good-looking, modest 
youth, a miner by occupation, and was to be married at Eccles- 
field Church on Saturday, November 17th. 





THE HOMING INSTINCT OF A CAT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

tirn,—I have often heard of curious stories of wonderful return 
journeys made by eats and dogs to their masters or old homes, 
but I have never experienced this myself until the other day. It 
happened thus. In February, 1916, our soldier son, while on leave 
from the front, bought at Selfridge’s, London, a beautiful Persian 
kitten as a present to his father, who is devoted to cats. Puss 
was called Marquis after his French cousins, this being (so our 
son said) the favourite name given to cats in France. In July of 
the same year our whole household moved to a town twelve miles 
from our home for a month’s holiday. The day we arrived 
Marquis took fright, and to our great regret ran away and com- 
pletely disappeared. Our distress was all the more intense 
when a week later our son laid down his life on the Somme. On 
November 10th, nearly one year and four months later, a lady 
brought a Persian cat to us which she found scratching at the 
window of her house a stone’s-throw away from ours. It was 
Marquis, who at once walked off to the kitchen, where he formerly 
lived, seeming to recognize the household on the way. He took 
one sviff at his basket and curled himself in it again, and gene 
rally behaved as if he had never for a moment been absent.— 
1 am, Sir, &ce., S. H. R. O. 





A SHEEP-DOG’S POWER OF REASONING. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.”’) 
sit.—Your correspondent “ F. W. S.”” may be assured that dogs 
'» reason their problems out, as the following personal experience 


ar 


uf a sheep-dog’s poww to do so proves. All this dog’s instinct 








and training went dead against the action he did take when 
suddenly called upon to perform a perfectly novel duty. 

Some twenty years ago, on a large farm near Wem, in Shrop. 
shire, we employed a Welsh shepherd who possessed a remarkably 
clever sheep-dog. At the same time we had a most unruly ang 
dangerous bull, who gave no end of trouble in getting him back 
into his loose-box when he was let out of it. On one of these 
occasions the shepherd came into the yard and was asked if he 
thought Bob, as the dog was named, could get the bull in again, 
The man simply pointed in the direction of the bull and saiq, 
“ Get him in, Bob!” The old dog rushed at the bull, not at his 
heels, but at his nose. Immediately the bull lowered his head to 
attack the dog, who rapidly retreated into the loose-box, followed 
by the bull, and as he went in the dog slipped out, and the man jp 
charge, who had realized the dog’s design, shut the door befors 
the bull could turn round. In all this, Sir, I claim the dog 
showed reasoning-powers of the highest order. It was a duty 
he had never been called upon to perform before. All his previous 
training had been to “drive” sheep; but he instantly realized 
that he could not do it with a bull, so adopted the only possihjg 
way of inducing the bull to follow him into the loose-box by 
barking and biting at the bull’s nese.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ellerslie, Derwen. H. D. Aszrox. 





“THE OLD ENGLISH SQUIRE.” 

{To tur Eprroa or ras “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—In the Spectator of December 2nd, 1916, and referred to in 
subsequent numbers, is ‘“‘ The Old English Squire,’’ attributed to 
various authors. The writer of the song was William Andrew 
Chatto under his nom de plume of “Stephen Oliver.” I have 
hefore me the words and music, the latter composed by Dr. Blake 
and published as a pamphlet rather than full music size, illus. 
trated by six characteristic etchings by “Phiz” (Hablot K, 
Browne). It was published by Walter Spiers, 399 Oxford Street, 
London, in 1838. My mother, who was the daughter of William 
Andrew Chatto, told me it was written for an anglers’ reunion 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne in the first instance by her father and after- 
wards published. The mails are so irregular to Australia now 
that it is a long time before one gets English papers.—I am, Sir, 
&ec., Mary B. Sprowte. 

Palafia, Flinders, Victoria, Australia, September 26th. 





AN EPITAPH. 
{To ree Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


| Sir,—Can you tell me where the following epitaph is copied from, 


and give the solution of the enigma ?— 
“We were not slayne but raysed 
Rayed not to life 
But to be buried twice 
By men of strife 
What rest could th’ living have 
When dead had none 
Agree amongst you 
Here we ten are one. 
Pen Rogers, April! 17, 1641.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., INQUISITOR. 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS WRIT. 
[To tee Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—What is a Tombola—and is our language really so deficient 
that it is necessary to make use of a dubious word of foreign 
origin in order to describe a lottery at the Albert Hall? 
** Bola,” but for the corrective “‘Tom,’’ might suggest a feminine 
Bolo, highly undesirable. I remember a comic song sung by a 
most talented Scotch amateur about a mysterious musical instru- 
ment called a Turcophone, and the chorus ran as follows :— 
“Now what was a Turcophone ? 
I could not make out, I own! 
Was it wind ? 
Was it string ? 
Or what sort of a thing ? 
But they called it a Turcophone.’ 
I find myself in a similar difficulty. Do we use the word in com- 
pliment to one of our numerous Allies, or has it been ordered by 
the Ministry of Tongues ? I am sure, Sir, that you can and will 
enlighten me.—I am, Sir, &c., F, P. Warrsreap. 

36 Hans Place, S.W. 

[Hoare’s Italian Dictionary defines Tombola—the substantive 
formed from the verb tombolare, to fall headlong—as “‘ a kind of 
lottery game. Each player has fifteen numbers all under 90 and 
makes drawings out of a box containing all numbers from 1 to 
9); the first who matches his original fifteen with the numbers he 
draws is the winner,”—Ep. Spectator.] 





“ CRANNOCK ” AND “ SKEP.” 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Will any West Countryman tell me what the “ crannock ” 
as a measure of wheat held? Can any Yorkshireman tell me what 
the “ «ekep ” as a measure of wheat held? Both were in use temp. 
Henry I.—I am, Sir, &c., James H. Ramsay. 

Bamff, Alyth, N.B. 

[The Oxford Dictionary eays that the crannock held from 2 to 
4 bushels but varied greatly.—Epb. Spectator. j 
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> 
NELSON AND PRISONERS. 
{To tse Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] ; 

Sir,—In reply to “E. G.’s” letter in the Spectator of 
November 24th, the letter from Nelson to Adjutant-General 
Lindholm is given in an abbreviated form in Robert Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, 1813, Vol. II., pp. 150-151. The last sentence given 
js “ When they became my prisoners I became their protector.” 
_J am, Sir, &e., Georce F. Stessrne, 
Lambeth Infirmary, Brook Street, S.E. 





“PLAY THE GAME.” 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—I have no doubt that “ Fac recte” is the true Latin phrase 
for “Play the game.’’ It does not explain itself perhaps to those 
wko do not know their Horace, ‘but those who do will remember 
Epist. I. i. 60, where boys in their games sing a nursery rhyme 
which the Curii and Camilli had sung in heroic days :— 
“* Rex eris’ aiunt ‘si recte facies.’ ” 

On this Orelli notes “Si facies optime quae ludi lex poscit,” and 
I see I have pencilled against this “ Play the game.”—I am, Sir, 
&e T. Frevp. 


St. Mary’s Vicarage, Nottingham. 


{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
$rr,—“ Lude ludum ” probably means “ play at playing ” or “ play 
at being at school.” No short phrase of classical Latin could 
include the light-heartedness, the chivalry, and the devotion to 
duty of the English. “‘ Honeste lude” might be tried as a make- 
shift, “ honeste *’ not only being an appeal to one’s self-respect, 
but suggesting that the rules of the game are kept.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bradford Grammar School. D. G. Wiiurams, M.A. 


[To tHe Epiror or tae “ Specraror.’’] 

Sm,—You are asked for a Latin equivalent to “ Play the game.” 
The boys of a large Private School in the South of England have 
embroidered on their jerseys dydpitec#e = “Play the man” 
(ie., “ Quit you like men,” 1 Cor. xvi. 13), This ie not exactly 
the same, and is Greek, not Latin, but may be worthy of record.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., M. E. Jersey. 
18 Montagu Square, W. 1. 


(To rae Epitor or trae “ Specrator.'’) 
Sm,—May I respectfully suggest to “ Kismet” the following 
Latin version of the above: “‘ Lude quod ludendum ”’ ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., SterHen SIMEON. 


Little Bounds, Fleet, Hampshire. 


{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sim,—May not “ Recte semper lude”’ possibly serve to convey the 
triple mandate of the straight bat, the straight ball, and the 
straight game ?—I am, Sir, alas! Ourm A Paver. 


(To tae Eprror or tue ‘‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sm,—“Lude juste” or “ Age juste,” “Jus tene” or “Jus 
respice,” all seem adequate as simple translations of this phrase. 
If a more ornate translation is wanted, “ Facta nec facinora ” 
would not be amiss.—I am, Sir, &., J. A. FB, 


(To rae Epitor or tae “ Spsctraror.’’] 
Sm,—With diffidence I venture to offer the following suggestions 
to “Kismet” as Latin equivalents for “Play the game”: 
“ Honeste ludas ”; “ Ne vile virilis lude.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. G. C. 


(To roe Eprror or tae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—In answer to your correspondent who seeks a Latin trans- 
lation in a few words for the old cricket adjuration “ Play the 
game,” may I offer “ Ne ludifica in Iudendo” (“ Do not cheat 
when playing a game”) ?—I am, Sir, &c., Tantey, CarTMEL. 


(To rae Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—If “ Kismet ” is not satisfied with his friend’s literal trans- 
lation—“ Lude ludum ’’—because it might mean a game, and if 
he seeks simply to overcome the lack in Latin of our definite 
article the, why not use the emphatic superlative of ipse, thus— 
“Ludum ipsissimum Lude ”—* Play the very game itself’? If, 
on the other hand, he wants to translate the spirit of the motto, 
there lies before him an almost endless choice. How would this 
suit P— 

** Ad astra, non populos, ludite ”’ 

“ Play (ye) to the stars, not to starers.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Taomas Carr. 


82 Earls Road, Southampton. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Com- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of ‘“‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 





MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 
We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4. Lets than three copies cannot be supplied. 








POETRY. 


ROSE-LEAVES. 
Tue Rose must fall before the scent 
Of her silken leaves is spent. 





Unfamiliar with decay 
Glide her loveliness away. 


Dimly from her glowing heart 
The odorous petals break apart, 


Delicately one by one 
Drift in silence thro’ the sun, 


And in crispen bunches follow 
Hollow clasped to velvet hollow. 


Swift, in unlamenting pride, 
Flake on flake the balmy tide 


Deepens—not a perfumed tear 
Or sigh save heaven alone may hear. 


Lay thy cheek against the cool 
Fragrance of this crimson pool; 
Drink these rose-leaves’ mellow breath, 


Then, O tell me—is this death?’ 
M. M. Jounnson. 








BOOKS. 


——_— ee 
HORACE AND HIS AGE.* 
No man can escape the influence of the age in which he lives. His 
environment affects aud, as it were, colours his every word and 
act, so that to form a just estimate or a true picture of historic 
personages we ought, says Professor D’Alton, to set them against 
what he calls ‘“‘ an historical background.” Great writers, and 
above all great poets—for poetry is ever reaching out to the 
universal—often, no doubt, almost wholly transcend their age. 
They are, in fact, ‘‘ great '’ just because they rise above the limita- 
tions of time and circumstance and raise us along with them. 
Yet although much of the noblest poetry—the Hebrew Psalter, 
for example—seems independent of an historic background, some 
even of the greatest poets, Virgil, say, or Dante, or Milton, can 
assuredly only be half understood without it; and in the case of 
@ poet of lesser range, such as Horace, who never soars, never 
rises into the empyrean, but is a Roman of the Romans, it might 
be thought that, in order to be understood,no man ever more needed 
to be put in his proper historical setting. And yet, perhaps, no 
one ever needed it less. For of all the figures of the Augustana 
Age the one we seem to understand best and to pipture to ourselves 
most clearly is, beyond doubt, that of Horace. No writer, except 
possibly Montaigne, has ever written more frankly about himself ; 
no one has put his thoughts into words more lucid or more simple; 
and no one has drawn such lively sketches of the time; so that 
to form a clear picture both of himself and of his surroundings is, 
as twenty centuries have proved, a very easy matter, and a series 
of chapters that describe his relation to ‘“ Roman Politics,’’ 
“The Augustan Revival,’ “ Religion and Philosophy,” ‘ Social 
Problems,” or “ Popular Beliefs” rather blur the clear image 
presented by his writings than bring it into more impressive relief. 
He has said himself all that he wishes to say on these matters 
with such felicity that the reader is apt to resent any attempt to 
jmprove upon it. A discussion, for instance, whether, because 
he said that Augustus would be “ hailed as a god "’ when he had 
conquered ‘“‘ Parthia and the Britons,” Horace was or was not 
“ an aggressive Imperialist ” can do little but vex his old admirers. 
Nor will an inquiry into the doctrine of Apotheosis and its con 
nexion with Stoic theories about the soul being “a spark of divine 
fire ” and “‘ of the same substance as the stars,” so that an Emperor's 
soul might become “ a star-god,” make us understand what Horace 
really thought about the matter. He talked, no doubt, about 
* Horace and his Age: @ Study in Historical Background. By I. ¥. 1D’ Alton 
D.D., Professor of Classics, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. London: Longman: 
and Co, (6s. net,| 
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the Julium sidus and about Augustus quaffing nectar in heaven 
purpureo ore—whatever that means—just as he talked of himself 
as turning into a swan; but, after all, he had really dined with 
this future deity, and what a sane Emperor really thought 
en the subject is sufficiently expressed by the dying Vespasian 
in four words: Vae, putodeus fio. And thecase is not much different 
as regards Horace’s views on religion and philosophy. What he 
writes appeals to us so intimately just because it is so natural 
and so human ; but the attempt to systematize it seems to destroy 
the naturalness and the humanity, so that when Professor D’Alton 
emphasizes the influence of ‘ the Augustan Revival’ on Horace, 
er speaks of his ‘‘ conversion,” the very words ‘“ conversion ” 
and “ revival” at once bring with them a sense of incongruity. 
For Horace was, no doubt, in many ways a serious man; not 
enly had he studied much, but he had certainly reflected much, 
and when he deplores the decline of morals or of religious belief 
beyond question he is in earnest. But his mind was not Teutonic, 
and he had more wit than to be awed by Caesar in the pulpit or 
be much moved by an Emperor as a revivalist. Of course as 
Poet Laureate he had to produce official Odes, and many of them 
almost possess that “ sublimity ’’ which has been defined as ‘“ the 
echo of a great soul,’’ because he puts in noble words the simple 
thoughts of an honest heart, ‘But to argue from such Odes that 
@ man such as Augustus was had really made “ a convert ” of him 
seems to verge perilously on the absurd. And assuredly in the 
humbler region of morality the Emperor's reforming zeal had 
little power over him either as a poet or a man. For read this, 
from the Carmen Saeculare, about the Julian laws on marriage :— 


“Diva, producas subolem ; Patrumque 
Prosperes decreta super iugandis 
Feminis prolisque novae feraci 
Lege marita.”’ 

Shade of Sappho! Was there ever a worse Sapphic stanza written 
in the world ? There is nothing here of the “‘ passion that breathes 
from Aeolian strings,” but the dull, heavy lines reflect the real 
feelings of a confirmed bachelor when compelled to put a clause 
from an Act of Parliament enforcing wedlock somehow into verse. 
And then as to his philosophy. When in Od. I. 34 he tells us that 
he has * heard thunder in a clear sky,’’ and therefore proposes 
ta give up *‘ vain philosophy ”’ and believe in God, does a lengthy 
'scuss:on of his relation to the system of Epicurus really help us ? 
The poet has written an Ode of sixteen lines, in which few would 
sletect any particular merit or importance; it is a pretty enough 
little thing in its way; but surely it is to make too much of 
it to find in it a solemn profession of faith, a declaration that 
Epicureanism “strikes at the root of all religion,” and that he 
“ definitely renounces his allegiance to Lucretius.’’ For once start 
this inquisitorial examination into a man’s beliefs and it may 
lead to strange results. The story, for example, of the Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse as told by Horace (Sat. I. 6) has 
delighted generations of incurious readers, but it now seems that 
the critical etudent might discover in it tendencies to a philo- 
sophic ‘‘ reaction’ because “ the city mouse, the exponent of 
Epicureanism,’’ comes to ‘a disastrous ending.’”’ One can only 
murmur to oneself: “‘ Parturiunt montes.” 


But, indeed, the whole theory of providing Horace with an 
historical background may easily be pushed too far. He rather 
illustrates history than needs illustration by it. The Satires 
and Epistles are themselves pictures which—except as regards 
details—require little explanation to the ordinary reader of 
intelligence, and much the same is true of four-fifths of the Odes. 
There are some of them, it is true, sueh as the Cleopatra Ode (I. 37), 
that on the Ship of State (I. 4), and those written ‘“‘ by command ”’ 
im connexion with public events, which do require some knowledge 
ef the Augustan Age, and the more a man knows about it the 
better he will understand them. But apart from these particular 
Odes, Horace tells you himself all you really want to know. He 
talks to you about all that was of human interest in his day with 
such understanding, such liveliness, such a happy mixture of jest 
and earnest, that you feel as if he were a friend you had strolled 
with in Piccadilly or dined with at the club. He is not an expert 
en religion, or philosophy, or politics, or indeed anything, and 
he does not require you to |g one either. If he did, he would cease 
to be Horace and become a bit of a boro, so that the difficulty 
which the writer of a volume like the present has necessarily to 
face is that he is in danger of coming, as it were, between ourselves 
and our old friend. And that is a danger which Professor D’ Alton 
does not altogether avoid. For what he has done is not so much 
to furnish ‘‘ a background *’ to Horace—and to depict the Augustan 
Age would need an immense canvas—as to examine minutely 
his views on a number of subjects, so that from the result we 
may form a sort of reconstructed image of him. In a volumo of 
two hundred and ninety pages, with something like a score of 
references at the foot of every page, he brings together what Horace 
has said on this theme or on that along with what many iearned 
men have written about it, and then bids us see Horace more 
distinetly. And to a certain extent he is successful, for he has 
great knowledge and great love of his subject, he writes admirably, 








and throws light on many particular points; but the total effect 
is that he presents the reader rather with an excellent book of 
reference than with an effective portrait. But, after all, who 
ean improve on masterpieces ? And what sketches of “ his age” 
or what picture of ‘‘ Horace ’’ can be clearcr and more live'y th 


his own inimitable work ? 





THE DIARY OF A NATION.* 


In calling attention to this inspiriting and aptly named Volume 
we may recall what we said of the previous reprint of articles from 
New York Life. They stand for a type of editorial comment {op 
which there is no parallel in British journalism—unconventiona) 
colloquial, but trenchant and often intensely serious, though 
appearing in what is nominally a comic paper. But this has always 
been a feature of the best American humour. Artemus Ward and 
Mark Twain were alike in their occasional but impressive lapses 
into deadly earnestness, just as Lincoln, the greatest of 4jj 
Americans, and a man liable to fits of deep melancholy, used to 
season Cabinet discussions of the weightiest State affairs with 
ludicrous anecdote. 

The scope of these observations is faithfully defined in the 
Preface. ‘‘ They are concerned with the war in Europe and with 
American politics as affected by it,” and they help us to trace “ by 
what processes of sympathy and indignation, through what vicisgj. 
tudes of diplomacy, delay, and almost despair, we came after two 
years and ahalf to the breaking-point with Germany.” Mr, 
Martin, so far as we can judge, has not revised his articles in the 
light of subsequent events, and some of his anticipations have 
naturally been falsified ; but when all allowance has been made 
on this score, we cannot fail to recognize the clarity of his vision 
and the remarkable accuracy of many of his predictions; for 
example, as to the development of the food and finance problems, 
and the ultimate attitude of Mr. Ford. Above all, we may note his 
early realization of the fact that America could not keep out of the 
war. He starts with no animosity against the Germans. The 
unanimity of sentiment in the States against Germany, he declares 
in October, 1914, ‘‘is not anti-German and it is not pro-English. 
As a people we have come in the last fifty years to bo almost as 
near kin to the Germans as to the English. We respect the German 
ability and value German friendship.”’ It is the German ‘‘ manage- 
ment ’’ that is wrong and out of date. There is no racial distrust or 
antipathy. ‘‘ But we do distrust the leading that Germany has had 
since 1870. We do consider that her people have been trained to 
follow a false ideal. We do consider that the policy of Bismarck 
corrupted her moral sense. . . . Germany as we see it now is not 
the Germany of Goethe or Schiller, of the democrats of 1848; it 
is the Germany of Bismarck, and of intense commercialism, and of 
success at any price.’’ .He is sorry for the German people; he 
makes all‘ possible excuses for the Kaiser; it is only after several 
months of the war that he finds, alongside of immense efficiency, 
courage, aggressiveness, and capacity to suffer, an entire absence 
of nobility in the modern German character. And even in the 
early stages of the war he never fails to recognize the lessons which 
it reads to America on the need of immediate preparedness. The 
fall of Liége sets him thinking on the defences of the Panama 
Canal. The defencclessness of his country causes him to suggest 
that the soft-shell crab should be substituted for the good old 
eagle on its seal and coins. The war is ‘‘ sonseless, brutal, and 
unnecessary,” but that does not prevent him from rocognizing in 
Germany the ‘ great doctor of Europe,’ regenerating France and 
England by her cry of ‘ Obey, or fight for freedom!” On the 
question of Belgium's resistance he quotes Emerson's immortal 
and unanswerable quotation inscribed on the Harvard monument :— 

‘** Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
ere came a voice without reply— 
‘°*Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.’ ” 

Even when Mr. Wilson’s policy was most violently assailed, Mr. 
Martin frankly admits that there was a better quality. of political 
hope in him than in any one else then visible in either party. 
He predicted the possibility of Mr. Wilson’s re-election as far back a8 
January, 1915, and offers the best defence for his retention of Mr. 
Bryan as Secretary of State that wo have yet seen. There i: a notable 
saying in the article of April 29th, 1915, to the effect that ‘‘ Germany 
may easily get better terms when thoroughly thrashed than when 
half thrashed, since not until there are plain signs that the nonsens¢ 
has been pounded out of her will her neighbours dare to trust her 
with the power for future mischief.” On May 6th Mr. Martin 
records the saying of one of a group of young men at a dinner in 
New York: ‘‘ Look around this table. I am willing to bet you 
that within five years half of us hore will be killed in a war brought 
on by our feeble foreign policy.” This was on the eve of the 
‘Lusitania’ disaster, which moved Mr. Martin, while saddling the 
Kaiser with the crime, to write these memorable words :— 

“Of all the lives that have been poured out in the Great War, 
none, we are confident, will prove to have been expended to more 


* The Diary of a Nation : the War and how we got into it.By Edward 8. Martia, 
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fruitful purpose than those of the six-score Americans who died 
when the ‘Lusitania’ went down. . . . This is the greatest disaster 
that has befallen the German arms eince the retreat from Paris 
last September. Not one of those thirteen hundred lives—not a 
baby, not a woman, not a stoker, not a millionaire—will be wasted. 
It is sad about them, but at least these non-combatants—and 
age the forty babies—have done a feat of great military 
value. y their death, they have shocked the moral sense of a 
nation that needed a shock of terrific penetration to jolt it into 
action.” 

How the sequel justified these words is already ancient history. 
Mr. Martin never doubted that America ought to come in, though 
nearly two months later he observes that ‘‘ war seems to us Ameri- 
eans so foolish that in spite of all object-lessons we can’t believe 
that we are going to get into it.” His criticisms of Mr. Wilson, 
though never bitter, betray a certain impatience. He applauds 
the President's zeal for National Defence, but finds him ‘‘ somewhat 
furtive,’ though ‘‘ good and able.” Yet in January, 1916, he writes: 
‘* What we shall think of him a year from next March, Heaven 
knows, but it is entirely possible that his policy of watchful waiting 
—if he sticks to it—will be a good deal more popular then than it is 
now.” And again: ‘‘ Did we elect Mr. Wilson President with 
the notion that he was going to behave like Genghis Khan or like 
W. Wilson ? We expected him to behave like Wilson. If he had 
behaved like some one else—say Col. Roosevelt—he would not 
have been playing fair with us. We had a chance to re-elect 
Mr. Roosevelt, and declined, and chose Mr. Wilson. All we had 
a right to expect of Mr. Wilson was that he should be true to him- 
self. If he seriously does his best for the country, that is all we can 
ask of him. If his best is not good enough, that is our misfortune.” 
Here there are some reserves, but there are none in the really 
noble article, ‘‘ Hold on, John Bull,” from the ‘‘ John Bull ”’ 
number of Life (January 27th, 1916). Taking as his text the 
complaint of the pro-German newspaper Fatherland that ‘* Mr. 
Wilson is practically an Englishman,” Mr. Martin enlarges on the 
essential unity of the British Isles and the United States :— 


‘“Nature is not to be balked by mere politics. Deep calleth 
unto deep and like to like. Race is vonage seas divide and 
interests conflict. . . . The backbone of the United States is made 
of precisely the same materials as the backbone of the British 
Empire. It is English, Scotch and Irish. The language, literature 
and political ideals of the United States are of the same derivation. 
That is why in this world crisis we have seen things as we have. 
..» To us of the English stock the Great War scems to bring a 
summons to wear our English derivation with somewhat more 
assertion. The Irish love Ireland openly and are not expected to 
apologize ; American Scots show an open kindness for Scotland ; 
Germans love their fatherland under any sun. Is it only to be 
England that men sprung from her loins may not care for? Who 
says that ? Surely not we whose English derivation is all the root 
we have, who aro lawful heirs of a tradition and literature the 
greatest, all counted, since Rome and Greece. We have been too 
modest. Poll us in these States and we are a greater company by 
much than all the rest, the longest planted here, and surely not the 
least powerful or least worthy. Who is the anchor at the end of 
the Allies’ rope in the great tug of war 2? Who but our blood cousin, 
John Bull! There he stands, with planted feet, sweating and sore 
beset ; his muscles lame, but holding on. Hold on, John Bull, 
hold on! There are those across the seas who care for you; who 
hold with you now in daylight and in dark so far as yet they may, 
and will gladly hold with you in face of all comers when Fate 
permits it. Hold on, John Bull!” 


How Fate permitted it, and Germany willed it, istold in the articles 
that follow, As Mr. Martin puts it in a homely but wonderfully 
expressive phrase written a few weeks before the President's 
Message of April 2nd, 1917: *‘ It was hard to get us into the war,” 
but ‘‘ anyway ’’—thanks to Germany—“‘so we got where we belong. 
The best way to get into a war is the way that makes most people 
glad to be in. That was the thorough, German way.” But before 
that point was reached much had to happen, and a month earlier 
American apathy caused Mr. Martin to imagine an astonished 
archangel muttering to himself: ‘‘ Is it impossible to start anything 
in this country ?”’ and to compare his countrymen to a fire that is 
going out, leaving nearly all the fuel unburned. This article, 
published on January 25th, 1917, marks the midwinter of his 
discontent, but even here he does not lose hope. ‘‘ At least we 
are dry fuel charred in places already, and the easier, for that, to 
start.” There is hardly a page which does not invite quotation, 
but we must confine ourselves to three more brief oxtracts :— 


“The war in its present phase is largely between Germany and 
Great Britain. But it is to the advantage of civilization that it is 
not wholly so. Germany has swallowed her alliés. If she should 
win, her will would dominate them: all. But England has not 
swallowed her allies, and cannot, nor would if she could, and her 
will will not dominate them.’’—(January 18th, 1917.) 

‘** Boing in this war, we are in it for all we are worth, and, with 
all our defects, we are as well qualified to devise means to accomplish 
the impossible as any people implicated in the present troubles.’ 
—(April 12th, 1917.) 

** Never was war so abhorred as this war is abhorred, and the 
people who hate it worst are to be found among those who are 
fighting in it and have dedicated themselves to fighting it through. 
They seo in it a war against war, and they feel that they must win 
it or perish,”’"—(April 19th, 1917.) 








ROTHAMSTED.* 


Ture Rothamsted Experimental Station is an outstanding example 
of the enormous national work which can be done by one man who 
will devote his life, and such moderate fortune as he may acquire in 
business, to the carrying out of a single definite project. Sir John 
Bennet Lawes inherited the estate of Rothamsted, interested himself 
in the scientific study of agriculture, made a few hundred thousand 
pounds out of his manufactory of chemical manures, set aside 
Rothamsted as an experimental station, endowed it for continuing 
its researches after his death, and lives immortal in his work. With 
Lawes became associated Sir Joseph Henry Gilbert, a chemist of 
distinction. The two men came together in 1843, and since then tho 
experiments at Rothamsted, which are world-famous, have been 
carried on continuously. Rothamsted has become the Mecca of 
scientific agriculturists, and Lawes is its Mahomet. 

A very large literature has grown up around the Rothamsted 
Experiments, most of it hidden from the public in the Transactions 
of scientific societies ; but thanks first to Dr. Fream—for long the 
Agricultural Correspondent of the Times—and afterwards to Mr. 
A. D. Hall, who was for ten years Director of the Station, the work 
done there has been explained and made intelligible to a wide circle. 
No time could be more appropriate than the present for a revised 
edition of Mr. Hall’s book, which was first published in November, 
1905. It has been brought up to date by his successor at Rotham- 
sted, Mr. E. J. Russell, and additional chapters have been contri- 
buted by both authors. We are faced with a world shortage of food, 
we are eager to learn how the most may be made of the land of our 
own country—other nations are not less eager to make the most of 
their land—and we could not have more valuable data put before us 
than may be gathered from the expert study of the Rothamsted 
Experiments. They are a shining example of the manner in which 
scientific research directed without regard to narrow economic 
considerations may yet come to serve a most valuable economic 
purpose. 

What Mr. A. D. Hall set himself with conspicuous success to do 
was to interpret the results of the Rothamsted Experiments in terms 
which would not only give their broad scientific meaning, but 
would make their purport and the lessons to be derived from them 
intelligible to an ordinary non-scientific man. He wisely did not 
attempt to reject all scientific language—to have done that would 
have involved a serious loss of accuracy and definiteness. But he has 
kept clear of the terrible jargon which defaces so many works by men 
of science, and has used only those technical agricultural, chemical, 
and biological terms which are nowadaye—or ought to be—part of 
the equipment of every decently instructed man. We live in an age 
of very rapid development in all branches of science, and in order to 
follow their progress we must acquaint ourselves at least with the 
elements of their technology. It is as important, for example, for 
every one to know the difference between free and fixed nitrogen as 
it is to know the difference between an engine driven by petrol or 
heavy oil and one which is operated by the expansive power of steam. 
It was, we believe, Mr. H. G. Wells who observed that the only men 
who had anything new to say were scientific workers, and that these 
were the only men who did not know how to say it. Readers of this 
book need have no fear lest the authors should be in Mr. Wells's 
category of the scientific workers who are denied the gift of expres- 
sion. Mr. A. D. Hall's accurate lucidity is well known, and in 
Mr. E. J. Russell he has a successor and colleague of the samo 
qua’ity. 

One is greatly struck with the respectful, even admiring, attitude 
of these two highly competent writers, not only towards the work 
done in the past by Lawes and Gilbert, but towards that which 
has been carried on since. The Rothamsted Experiments have 
yielded a whole library of papers, and yet Mr. Russell says that 
we have not learnt anything like all the lessons the Rothamsted 
fields can teach us. He hopes that ‘‘ when conditions become more 
normal it will be possible to arrange for a proper statistical survey of 
the mass of valuable data accumulated at Rothamsted. The greatest 
pains are taken to ensure the reliability of the data, and I cannot 





| help thinking that the application of them to modern statistical 


methods would yield information of high value both to- the man of 
science and to the practical agriculturist.’’ We may fairly judge 
from the manner in which Mr. Russell has supplemented the work of 
Mr. Hall that the arrangements for such a statistical survey, 
if it be undertaken under his guidance, will be in thoroughly com 
petent hands. 

Time is of the essence of scientific research, it cannot be hurried, 
and at Rothamsted there is an almost Oriental indifference to the 
trammels of time. Rothamsted has been at work continuously since 
1843, and some of the experiments begun over sixty years ago are 
being carried on to-day in the same plots. That is the strength of 


| Rothamsted. Here are records of growth under conditions of manuring 
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and non-manuring carried on without break, records of analyses of 
soil, of the effects of various manures, analyses of drainage water. 
Everything which goes to show how plants grow and are nourished, 
and what happens to them under the most varied conditions, is 
sought out, analysed, and classified. Take what is perhaps the 
best-known example, though itis one among many, Take the wheat- 
field. We have in this book the record of the growth of wheat upon 
nineteen plots each of half.an-acre extending over sixty-one years ! 
Each plot has been manured in a particular way except one plot, 
which has never been manured at all throughout all those years. 
The produce of grain and straw per acre from those plots has each 
year been calculated, and we get a complete record of the conduct 
of the wheat-plant under the varied conditions. Mr. Hall shows us 
exactly what happens to the plant and to the soil, and draws prac- 
tical conclusions in a form which can be apprehended almost at a 
glance. So with barley and root crops, with potatoes, beans, clover, 
and grass. The experiments may not always have continued for so 
long as for wheat, but the method of research is the same. The 
plants are stripped naked of mysteries and compelled to give up 
their secrets to the patient investigators. 

A chapter by Mr. Russell with the rather forbidding title of ‘‘ The 
Recent Work on the Bio-chemical Processes of the Soil’ has the 
interest of a romance. It shows how Rothamsted discovered—first 
by a happy accident and afterwards by definite inquiry—that there 
are micro-organisms in the soil, some of which are beneficial and 
some harmful. Roughly speaking, the bacteria by whose agency 
the free nitrogen of the air is fixed and becomes available for plant 
food are beneficial, while the protozoa which destroy the bacteria 
are in this way harmful. The happy accident was the discovery that 
a partial sterilization of the soil will kill the harmful protozoa, while 
leaving the bacteria alive to carry on their beneficent activities. We 
must apologize to Mr. Russell for putting his cautious conclusions 
into this rather crude form, but broadly what he is trying to do is to 
find out a practicable method of eliminating the harmful agents and 
of giving full scope to those which are beneficial. One can do much 
in a greenhouse which is not a “ business proposition’ in an open 
field, but one may feel some confidence that Rothamsted, having 
found what appears to be the key to the problem of bacterial agency 
in soils, will proceed to throw wide the door. 


It is not possible in a brief survey to give a just idea of the mass 
of valuable material contained in this most fascinating book. It 
should be studied in detail by all those who own and work land— 
even an allotment-holder may learn much of the food requirements 
of his potatoes. It is a book easy to understand even by those who 
have no practical acquaintance with either agriculture or ehomistry, 
And it will come as a revelation to those who may still believe that 
the oldest industry in the world—did not Adam cultivate his 
garden ’—is just a happy-go-lucky business of turning over the 
ground and sticking in seeds. Very much more may be got out of 
the land of the world than is at present grown upon it, and 
Rothameted points the way to the greater production of the future. 
What seems to us the most startling sentence in the whole book is 
the casual remark of Mr. Hall on p. 4) that the continuously un- 
manured wheat-plot at Rothamsted has by cultivation alone been able 
to grow for sixty years a crop averaging thirteen bushels to the acre. 
He adds: ‘‘ This is almost the average crop produced in the United 
States, and is very similar to the general average production of the 
great wheat-growing areas of the world.” Merely by deep ploughing 
and the suppression of weeds this unmanured plot on average soil 
in our centuries-old England has yielded for two generations as large 
a crop as have the virgin wheat-growing areas of the world. In this 
one fact there is a whole volume of significance. 





EDITH SICHEL.* 

‘Tats notice is more suitably headed with a name than with a title. 
Edith Sichel was greater than anything she wrote; and the main 
interest of the book before us is the character which it reveals. 
Among Miss Sichel’s many activities was that of reviewing, and 
Mr. Bradley tells us that “ her first object was to let the reader 
know what kind of matter he might expect to find in the book, 
and, if necessary, from what point of view it is treated there.” 
Followimg this excellent example, let us say that in New and Old 
the reader will find an appreciative but not quite adequate 
“ Introduction " ; some extracts from letters; some ‘* thoughts” 
er aphorisms; some poems; and thirty-two miscellaneous pieces 
of varying interest and merit. This is what we “ find in the book,” 
and the “ point of view "' is developed as we read. 

To say that the Introduction is not quite adequate is no aspersion 
on Mr. Bradley. He tells us that he only knew Miss Sichel ** towards 
the close of her life’ (she was born in 1862 and died in 1914), 
and in her case pre-eminently the child was mother of the woman. 
Her blood was purely Jewish, and the Jewish characteristic of 
precocity was conspicuous in her from the first. At ten she had 
the intellectual alertness of sixteen; and at sixteen she could 
have held her own with ordinary people of thirty. To converse 
with her even casually always reminded one of Matthew Arnold's 





exclamation: ‘‘ What women these Jewesses are! With a force 
which seems to triple that of the women of our Western and N orthern 
races.” 

From the days of early womanhood to the end, Edith Sichel 
led a double life, though in a sense very different from that in 
which this ambiguous phrase is generally employed. “She was 
known to the reading public as a writer of books, and of papers 
in magazines. . . . Her principal books were warmly praised by 
judges competent to estimate their value as contributions to French 
biography and history”; and her various writings, belonging 
to very different orders and ranging over a wide variety of topics, 
were always marked by vigour and originality. Her versatility 


was marvellous; and, “ though she had not in youth the severe 
training that makes for perfect accuracy,”’ she had by nature the 
instinct which avoids the commonplace, and which touches even 
hackneyed themes with light and fire. Her humour was exuberant, 
unforeed, untrammelled; it played freely round every object 
which met her mental gaze—sometimes too freely when she was 
dealing with things traditionally held sacred. But her flippancy 
was of speech rather than of thought, for her fundamental view 
of life was serious. ‘‘ Life, in her view, brings much that is pure 
and unsought joy, more perhaps that needs transforming effort, 
little or nothing that cannot be made to contribute to an inward 
and abiding happiness.” 

Some more detailed account of her literary work may be given 
later on ; at this point we must turn to the other side of her double 
life. She was only twenty-two when she began her career of 
practical benevolence among the poor girls of Bethnal Green, 
Shoreditch, and Shadwell. She established in the country Homes 
for the girl-children of an East End workhouse, and maintained 
them tillshe died. For twenty-two years she was treasurer of a Boys’ 
Home. She was a manager of Elementary Schools in London. 
She held a class for female prisoners at Holloway. She was deeply 
impressed by the importance of starting young people in suitable 
employment, and threw all her energies into the work, “in case 
of need, supplying the money required for apprenticeship.”’ In 
this and in all her other enterprises she was generous to a fault, 
always being ready to give away half her income—and yet not 
“to a fault,” for her strong administrative and financial instinct 
restrained her from foolish or mischievous expenditure. All this 
work, of body and mind, was done in spite of fragile health and 
frequent suffering ; yet she never seomed overburdened, or fussed, 
| or flurried; and those who enjoyed her graceful hospitality in 
Onslow Gardens would never have suspected either that her day had 
been spent in what she called “‘ the picturesque mire of Wapping,”’ 
or that she had been sitting up late at night, immersed in Human 
Documents from the Four Centuries Preceding the Reformation. 

We have spoken of her humour. Those who would see a sample 
of it are referred to her description of the Eisteddfod on p. 22; 
and this piece of pungent fun may be profitably read in contrast 
with her grim story of Gladys Leonora Pratt. In that story some 
of the writer's saddest experiences in the East End are told with 
an unshrinking fidelity, which yet has nothing mawkish or prurient 
in it. Edith Sichel was too good an artist to be needlessly dis- 
gusting. ‘“‘It might,” she said, “‘ be well for the modern realist 
to remember that literalness is not the same as truth, nor curiosity 
as courage.” 

She was best known as a writer of books about the French 
Renaissance, on which she became an acknowledged authority. 
She was less well known, but not less effective, as a reviewer—no 
one ever dissected Charlotte Yonge so justly—and she excelled 
in personal description. Her accounts of her friends Miss Emily 
Lawless, Miss Mary Coleridge, and Joseph Joachim are master- 
pieces of characterization. All her literary work was based on 
a wide and strong foundation of generous culture. German 
was to her a second mother-tongue, and she lectured delight- 
fully on Faust. Though she spoke of herself as talking “fluent 
and incomprehensible bad French,’ she was steeped in French 
scholarship. She had read Plato and Sophocles under the 
stimulating guidance of William Cory, and her love of Italy 
had taught her a great deal of Italian. The authors whom 
she enjoyed and quoted were a motley crowd—Dante and Rabelais, 
Pascal and Montaigne, George Sand and Sainte-Beuve, Tolstoi and 
George Borrow, ‘*‘ Mark Rutherford’’ and Samuel Butler, Fénelon 
and Renan and Anatole France. Her vein of poetic feeling was 
strong and genuine. In addressing some young girls she said : 
“We all think a great deal of the importance of opening our 
windows andairing ourrooms. I wish we thought ag much of airing 
ourimaginations. To me Poetry is quite like that. Itis like opening 
the window daily, and looking out, and letting in the air and the 
sunlight into an otherwise stuffy little room; and if I cannot 
read some poetry in the day I feel more uncomfortable than L 
can tell you.”” She might have put the case more strongly ; for 
poetry, and music, and painting, and indeed all Art at its highest 
level, made a great part of her religion. Her family had long 
ago conformed to the Church of England, in which she was brought 
up; but she never shook off her essential Judaism. She had no 








* New ond Qid. By Edith Sichel. With an Introduction by A. C. Bradley 
Leacea: Vousteble acd Co. ‘lm adi 
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outward conformity to the faith of her forefathers would have 
been impossible to her; but she looked with reverent pride on 
the tombs in the Jewish cemetery at Prague. <‘It gave me a 
strange feeling to stand at the tombstone of our tribe—900 a.p, 
The oldest scholar’s grave is 600 a.p., and Heaven knows how 
many great old Rabbis lie there, memorable and forgotten. The 
wind and the rain were sobbing all round the place, and all the 
melancholy of my race seemed torise up and answer them.” Though 
she was a Churchwoman by practice, her own religion was a kind 
ef undefined Unitarianism. ‘The Immanence of God and the 
life of Christ are my treasures.” “‘I am a heretic, you know, 
and it) seems to me that all who call Christ Master with adoration 
of that life are of the same band.”’ Her favourite theologians were 
James Martineau, Alfred Ainger (whose Life she wrote admirably), 
and Samuel Barnett, whom she elevated ito a Mystic and a Prophet. 
The ways of the Chureh of England did not please her. She had 
nothing but scorn for ‘‘a joyless curate prating of Easter Joy 
with limpest lips,” or for ‘‘ the Athanasian Creed sung in the 
highest of spirits in a prosperous church ” filled with ‘‘sealskin- 
jacketed mamas and blowsy old gentlemen.” But the conclusion 
of the whole matter was more comfortable—“ All the clergymen 
in the world cannot make one disbelieve in God.” 


a 
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UNEASY MONEY.* 

Ir it is hard to think that this story was written during the war, 
we are not the less grateful to Mr. Wodehouse for providing us 
with so agreeable an anodyne. Uneasy Money is a romance of 
the Peerage; an impecunious young nobleman being suddenly 
endowed with wealth beyond the dreams of avarice by the freak of 
an American millionaire, whom he had cured of “‘ slicing” at golf. 
Lord Dawlish was a charmingly amiable if somewhat inarticulate 
young man with some unremunefative accomplishments, and a 
fund of unobtrusive Kindliness. His contributions to the dialogue 
are negligible, but he reveals himself in action, and the revelation 
is always agreeable, At the opening of the story he is engaged 
to a beautiful young woman who had gone on the stage and achieved 
a success more than proportioned to her talents, yet falling far short of 
her ambition. But Claire Fenwick is in no hurry to marry Bill (Lord 
Dawlish ‘‘ was the sort of young man whom one instinctively called 
Bill’) so long as he only had £400 a year as the secretary of a 
club, and she is perpetually nagging at him to exploit his rank or 
his acquaintanceship to augment his income without any regard 
for his sense of justice or dignity or his love of fair dealing. She 
had so far worked upon him as to induce him to make a trip to 
America, when the freak will revolutionized his position; but he 
resolved to go out all the same, with the laudable desire of persuading 
the millionaire’s disinherited nephew and niece to accept half the 
money. And with a wisdom that cannot be too highly commended, 
he refrained from enlightening his fiancée as to his visit or its motive, 
How by one of those coincidences permissible to romantic novelists 
Claire also went out to America at the same time to stay 
with an actress friend; how they met in circumstances over 
which Bill had no control but which broke off the engagement ; 
how he fell in love under an alias with the millionaire’s disinherited 
niece, and won her affections by his skill in handling bees; how 
Claire, in too great a hurry to be on with the new love before she 
was off with the old, made a futile effort to recapture Bill, andthen 
vindictively sought to part him from the bewitehing bee-keeper; 
and how the discovery of a later will enabled Elizabeth (the bee- 
keeper) to cancel her rash decision—for enlightenment on all these 
questions and a great deal of hilarious illustrative incident 
bearing on the manners and customs of motor-magnates, titled 
“classical ’’ dancers, publicity agents, and semi-domesticated 
monkeys we must refer our readers to the pages of Uneasy 
Money. Mr. Wodehouse knows certain aspects of New York 
as well as he knows London, and he has given us a light- 
hearted entertainment with no lack of good feeling underlying 
its surface frivolity. 





ReapAaBLE Novets.—Love and Hatred. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—The story of a murder committed by a 
most unexpected person. It is written with all Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes’s usual mastery in the description of mysterious crimes in 
modern life.———Souls in the Making. By Evelyn Branscombe 
Petter. (Same publishers and price.)}—-A modern story chiefly 
concerned with the development of character.——The Kingdom 
of Waste Lands. By Sydney C. Grier. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 

.}-A very exciting novel of the East. The rising of the Chinese 
is most vividly described. The heroine is not a very sympathetic 
figure.——Tommy and the Maid of Athens. By Joseph Hockings 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 3d.)—The story of a Secret Service 
mission in Athens undertaken by an officer from Salonika. It is 


full of exciting adventures, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 











Instinct in Man, By James Drever. (Cambridge University 
Press. 9s. net.)}—Dr. Drever’s study of instinct from the psycho- 
logical rather than the biological standpoint is fresh and novel, 
and will interest students of philosophy and education. We may 
call attention to his argument that “the teacher who always tries 
to make school work interesting by effort on his part . . . not merely 
develops mental ‘flabbiness’ in these pupils, but also develops 
the ‘ appetite ’ for such lessons.” This appetite, Dr. Drover thinks, 
is really on a par with the “craving” for amusement—which is 
said to be a growing evil, though it is probably as old.as the Pyramids 
—and does not stimulate the intelligence. 


London Topographical Record. Vol. XI. (10s. 6d.)—The London 
Topographical Society, at 17 Baker Street, W., continues despite 
the war to publish its learned notes on London antiquities. Mr. 
W. W. Braines’s elaborate study of the site of “ The Theatre” 
at Shoreditch, London's first playhouse, seems to fix it definitely 
on ground now built over, a little to the east of Curtain Road. 
When this playhouse was pulled down, the materials were used in 
the construction of Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre. 


Seven Weeks in Hawaii. By M. Leola Crawford. (San Fran- 
cisco: J. J. Newbegin.)—‘‘ Ha, this is a fine old ark!” begins Miss 
Crawford in her first letter from the Pacific steamer bearing her to 
Hawaii. After that, we ceased to expect any serious contribution 
to our knowledge of what we used to call the Sandwich Islands. 
But as we hear very little nowadays of Hawaii, this lively and 
amusing account of the American Territory in mid-Pacifie deserves 
mention. The photographs are excellent. 





Joseph Ritson. By H. A. Burd. (Urbana: Mlinois University. 
75 cents.)—This very full and carefully written memoir of the 
rough-tongued Northumbrian lawyer who, with the Wartons 
and Bishop Percy and Malone, was an eighteenth-century pioneer 
jn the study of our older literature and of Shakespeare, deserves a 
word of praise. Ritson had more industry than taste, but his 
editions of the Robin Hood ballads and the metrical romances were 
in their day of great value and interest. 





Some Records of the Life of Edmund John Kennedy. By his Wife 
and a Friend. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—Mr. Kennedy 
was very well known as general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. from 
1884 to 1894. He was afterwards vicar of St. James's, Hatcham, 
and of St. John’s, Boscombe, and spent the last year of his active 
and useful life as an Army chaplain in France. This pleasant memoir 
will interest his many friends, and not least the soldiers with whom 
he was highly popular. 


Mr. J. H. Wisdom and Mr. Marr Murray have compiled A Practical 
Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and English and English and Italian 
Languages (A. Melrose, 6d. net), containing five thousand words in 
common use, which may be commended to our officers and men 
who are working side by side with our Italian Allies. It is well 
printed, accurate, and cheap. 





My Powltry Day by Day. By Alfred Gibson. (Grarit Richards. 
4s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. Gibson’s readable, amusing, and businesslike 
book should be useful to amateur poultry-keepers. His chapter 
on the poultry industry in 1916, when our imports deereased by 
seventy per cent., shows the need for a much larger home production, 
but the scarcity of grain of course presents a serious difficulty 
for the time being. 


Life and Letters ef Maggie Benson. By A.C. Benson. (J. Murray 
7s. 6d. net.}—Miss Margaret Benson's friends will be glad to have 
this memoir, with many of her letters on work, travel, and religion. 
Miss Benson was an able woman—she took a First in the Women’s 
Honours School of Philosophy at Oxford, and published several 
books. on social and religious topics—but ill-health prevented her 
from taking a very active part in the world. 


London Mid-day Guide. By Will Syms: (Home Publishing Co. 
2d.)—This useful little pamphlet, with illustrations and a sketch- 
map, is intended to show busy Lendoners what interesting short 
rambles they may take in the luncheon interval and what services 
and organ recitals they may attend in one or other of the City 
churches every day of the week. It is often said that Londeners 
know less than country people of their own historic city. With 
Mr. Syms’s help, they may easily learn a great deal in the odd 
half-hours that are usually wasted. 


Cripplegate, Finsbury, and Moorfields. By Ernest K. W. Ryan. 
(Adams Brothers and Shardlow. 2s. net.)—This interesting little 


essay relates the history of the suburb that grew up outside the 
City wall on the moor where Lord Mayors of London once hunted 








*Uncasy. Money. By P. G. Wodehouse. London: Methuen and Co. [5s. net.) 


Cripplegate probably took ite name from the 


the boar or the stag. 
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covered way originally leading to the gate from the Barbican. 


John Milton was the most famous inhabitant of the district ; his 
house in Artillery Walk, or Bunhill Row, as it is now called, was 
in his day within easy reach of the open country. It is curious 
to learn that Bunhill Fields was named after the bone-hill or heap 
of human remains removed by Somerset in 1549 from the charnel- 
house of Old St. Paul's, which he was demolishing in order to uso 
the stone for his new mansion, Somerset House. Another famous 
resident was John Keats, who was born at 28 Finsbury Pavement in 
1795. 
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Ackerman (C. W.), Germany —the Nent Republic beer yo ?.. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Alexander- Powell (E.), With the Italians a Hlies in the West (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Ashbee (C. R.), Where the Great Me ae BMOaccgrageoesd Batsford) net 21/0 
Book of Jubilees (The), trans. from Ethiopic Text by R. H. Charles (8.P.C.K.) net 4/0 
Se hee a Cy Wn ee by F. M. M. Comper, cr 8vo(Longmans) net 6/0 
a ai -*® hen He fs Come, GF BOG s ccccccscess [ ans) net 2/6 
a tl ay $ Danish Tales and Legends, 8vo....(Chatto & Windus) net 36 
jorence), The Blessed Birthday: a Play, cr 8vo .(Dent) net 2/6 

¢ ok rap (WF ring .), Cinderella Jane, cr 8vo. ...(Jarrold) 60 
World without End, cf BVO... .cccccccccccccess ‘Ousele )net 60 

ct ), Therapeutic Immunisation : Theory & Practice AY urchill) net 7/6 

Croton ORuth Tamar), Sciliia of the Sclilies, cr 8vo..(Heath & Cranton) net 50 
Dyer (W. A.), The Lure of the Antique, cr 8v0.............. 10/6 
Far (Eleanor), More Nursery Rhymes of London Town 6 
Father Stanton’s Sermon Outlines, cr 8vo............. 0 
Fawkes (A.), Tho Genius of the English Church, cr 8vo. 6 
Festing (Gabricile), Honour among Thieves, cr 8vo........ Black 0 
Freeman (Rev. J. D.), The Edge of the Age, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & ecg = net 0 





Gray (Phebe), The Golden Lamp, Cr BVO..........6ccceteenees Jarrold) 0 
Headlam (Rev. A. C.), The Revenues of the Church of England. (Murray) net 6 
Hocher (A.), The Barbizon Painters, cr 8vo...... .(Bateford) net 6 
Ingram (Eleanor M.), The Twice American, cr 8vo. .. (Lippincott) 0 
Jamea (E. O.), Primitive Ritual and Belief, cr UR nan aeee (Methuen) net 0 
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Klickmann (Flora), Between the Larch-Woods and the Weir, cr 8vo (R.T.S.) 
lawrence (D. H.), Look! We Have Come Through ! 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Lyle (M.), Sins of the Mothers, cr BVO.........ccceesccceees (Melrose) net 
Lynd (R.), If the Germans ( epee England, and other Essays (Maunsel) net 
Marriott (C.), A Collection of Works in Modern Art. .(Dawson Pub. Co.) net 
Martyn (W.), Under Cover, cr 8v0.............000%55 ....(Jarrold) net 
Middleton (F£.), Glorious Exploita of the Air, cr 8vo.. . .(Simpkin) net 
Moore (Dorothea), When the Moon is Green, cr 8vo (Partridge) net 
Newbolt (M. R.), The Manifold Wisdom of God, 3 vols...(W. Gardner) cach net 
New Zealand at the Front, written and illus. by Men of the New Zealand 
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PE Ming cocasouseaceeaboduneacetaneceeteecoasese .(Cassell) net 
On Active Service : a Book of Golden Thonghta, cr 8vo ( Hodder ¢ Stoughton) net 
Pearse (P. H.), The Story of a Success, cr 8vo.. .(Maunsel) net 
Pollard (A. F.), The Commonwealth at War, 8vo... ‘ (Longmans) net 
Powell (Ola), Successful Canning and Preserving, Gc addiaws (L 7 net 


net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
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Powell-Owens (W.), Pig-Keeping on Money-Making Lines, 8vo.. . .( Newnes) 
Rowley (R.), The City of Refuge, and other Poems, cr 8vo...... Maunsel) 
Shaw (T. K.), Precision Grinding Machine, 8vo....(Scott & Greenwood) 
Smith (G. M.), A History of Bristol Royal Infirmary, roy 8vo (Arrowsmith) 
Somerville (EF. (£.) and Rosas (Martin), Irish Memories, 8vo.... . (Longmans) 
Standaeert (K.), A Belgian Mission to the Boers, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Steel (Flora A.), Mistress of Men, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Stuart Inthe Harum Scarum Married, cr 8vo.. Jarrold) 
— in the Fee = J & Method of Science, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 
‘nta and Reactions, 18mo . (Churchill) 

ve —y in ae Le ters and Drawings, cr 8vo. «i ‘onatable) 
J. G.), Reality and Truth, er 8vo (Longmans) 

Med hia (V.) & others, Applied ‘Analytic al Chemistry, Vol. I. (C aa 
Walsh (W.), The World Rebuilt, cr 8vo Allen) 
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Wilhelm the Ruthless; a Verbal and Pictorial Satiro, 8vo. greet 2 Ltd.) net 3 
Work and Training of tho Royal Flying Corps, follo. -(1Nus. London News) net 2 
vere (P. C.), Stepsons of France, cr Bvo........ hawtedsecieees (Murray) net 6/0 














LIBERTY’S 

YULE-TIDE 

CATALOGUE 
FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Go., Ltd., Redent Street, tendon, and _Paris. 





Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
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ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed Le oy if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, made 
by Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous Dr. Jenner. 


These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid pro. 
parations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. They ows 
their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable power to 
absorb acidity. To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, 
Palpitation (especially at night), and all the ills that arise from 
acidity, they are of the greatest possible benefit. They are quite 
harmless, having no effect whatever on the stomach itself or the 
digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use them, 
is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their action ig 
| so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be taken 
without fear of indigestion. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


DENT'S V WATOHE eee AND PCLOCKS 


Medal, Franco- 
Drtteh Eshivition Tt The ronly Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watc’ 


| , Clocks, and Chro- 
r nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
} Astronomical R 


tora, Chronographs, and 
mr Compasses. 
E plication. 


BEN oie C8r" TT, 


a of the Great FIT RK, Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 5. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 





£2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
£100 new money for the War. 





Write for particulars to 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 
or to any of its Agents. 


——— 
- APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Epa er ereeres EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ AIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress-— Miss ELEA NOR TROTTER, M.A. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS required. Special Subject, Geography (with University 
Diploma in Geography preferred). Experience in teaching Geography on medern 
Hines essential. Commencing salary of £200 will be pald to well-qualified teacher 
Forms of application from the undersigned to be completed and returned on or before 
December 20th, 1917. 

A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 
Education Office, Darlington. 
November, 1917. 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Wanted, a WOMAN TUTOR (Graduate) to begin duties on April Sth, 1913. Her 

chief subject will be Mathematics, but applicants should be prepared to take part in 








CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 2% TO 60% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
vos CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 


Appointment to their 


IRISH Majesties the King and Queen 
POCKET 
Huwraedéé HH ANDKERCHIEFS 


fost free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Pince BELFAST 


a 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Speedily Cure Uric Acid Troubles. 
REPARED from the A LL that is required of the 
original springs, Droit- sufferer to 


wich Brine Crystals form a ; ae 
pleasurable hore cure for some of the Crystals daily in 


Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, and Arthritis. Doc- 
tors recommend their use as 
a certain, convenient, and 
economical remedy for Uric 
Acid troubles. 


is dissolve 
his hot bath before entering. 
Instant relief comos from tho 
first bath—a short course will 
disperse the Urie Acid alto- 
gether. 





the teaching of some one other subject and in the supervision of the school practice 
of the Students. Applicants are asked to state what subsidiary subject or subjects 
they prefer. Experience in Training College work will be re garded asa he!pful qualifi- 
cation. Salary £180, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250.—Forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the undersigned and should be returned to reach him 
not later than December 11th. 

SPURLEY HEY 


Director of Education. 
(= SHEFFLIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
Required by January Sth, 1918, a WOMAN-TUTOR in BOTANY and NATURE 
STUDY. Salary £130 (resident), rising by annual increments of £10 to £200 per 
annum. If residence is not provided, an addition of £50 per annum will be made 
Forms of app — which should be returned as carly as possible, may be obtained 


from the undersign 
Education ome Sheffield. G. 8. BAXTER 


November 27th, 1917. 
WN EN VOLUNTEER MOTOR AMBULANCE 
urgently required for our Sections on the French Front. Al! rations and 
travelling expenses defrayed.—Call or write SECRETARY, British Ambulanc: 
Committee, 234 Bruton Street, W. 1. 


TANTED for Government Office work in London, 

of BRITISH PARENTAGE and NATIONALITY between the ages of 2 

and 50, who are able to read GERMAN —_ ye Tet THIC chaiacter,— 
Apply in writing to Box W 99, c/o Willings, 125 Strand, 2. 


a SCHOOL, LISBURN, Co. ANTRIM.—Wanted 
for January next a RESIDENT MISTRESS well qualified to teach French. 
Dual School. G ood Sal ary.- ~Apply HE. AD- MASTER. 


ARROGATE CO 








OF 
TEACHERS. 


Secretary. 





DRIVERS 





WOME N 


2 








COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— 





SEND 2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTON & WESTALL., Ltd. (Dept. 29), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C.5, 
erha deliver Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


| 


HOUSE MISTRESS required in April for DOMESTIC TRAINING IIOUSE 

(<2 students). Must offer practical experience of Housekeeping and of the teaching 
of Domestic Subjecta. 

Apply fully to HLAD-MISTRESS, stating age, qualjdcations, and salary required. 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN. i —"-Y- FOR WOMEN.—Eseentially ctical training. 
C EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Vv ble, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy ow life. Individual 
-_ _auie consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Courses may 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. — begin any date. 

Head-Mistress— Miss C. 8. BANKS, lustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 
January :— — Fe ED ge SIO , Sioa a = aoe 
WanttENCE UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


(a) SCIENCE MISTRESS. Elementary Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics, 


- Botany. 
HORM MISTRESS, to teach junior English and Latin. 
Initial salaries according to qualifications and experience : 
Grade II., £120-£160; Grade I1I., £160-£200. ’ 
Applications, containing all necessary particulars, and enclosing copies of not more 
than three testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than December 8th, 


1917. 4 . 
sducation Offices, King Street, Wigan. 
_ November 27th, 1917. Director of Education. 


K#*" EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND. 

WANTED In January, 1918, a MISTRESS for Middle School work. Prefrrence 
will be given to candidates with a Pass Degree able to help with the teaching of 
Latin or French. Initial salary not less than £120 a year. 

WANTED immediately or in January, 1918, a MISTRESS to teach one or more 
of the following subjects :— Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. Candidates should 
be Graduates and should state ralary required. 

Application for these two posts, stating subjects offered and full particulars, to be 
made at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

November, 1017. 

PENING for SECRETARY and SOCIAL WORKER amongst 
( men and boys in industrial centre West of England.— Apply, stating previous 
experience, salary expected, and enclosing photograph, to C AIRMAN, Y.M.C.A., 
Bristol. 
| ADY, trained SECRETARY, seeks post in January. Experi- 


enced school and social work. Good references. Post in provinces preferred . 
Resident or otherwise.—Box 824,The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Degree essential. 
Scale (Graduates), 


GEO. H. MOCKLER, 


FRAS. W CROOK, Secretary, 





ILL any one kindly assist in the payment of Public School 

fees for Son (age 15) of Officer who gave up good position to return to 

Army, otherwise the boy will have to leave school? References,—Box 825, 
The Spectator 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C. 2. 


JOPE’S ‘“‘RAPE OF THE POCA.” 
ist Edition. Bound by Riviere. Seven guineas. 
Could be viewed by arrangement.—Lady 8., ¢/o Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.'2. 


LECTURES, Go. 


} lees BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 


Major 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. <=? SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
rinci $ 
Miss H. ©. GREENE, 


Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The Collego was opened In 1885, and was tho first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepa as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 

October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
TNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
|: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 


Training College for Secondary Teachers. Princi 
(London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A resi- 
fessional training for secondary teachers. Theo 


dential —_- providing a year’s 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Ample Be pr 
nity fs given for practice in teaching Science, La ges, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for anene e. bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 

SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A. ALEXANDER 
¥.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Jecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockhol Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Ph Education. S:parate Course, Sick-Nursing, e, 
Remedial Gymnastics. ealth Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Pyttelton, D.D.—Further particulara from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S BWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
387 Lansdowne Road, Botton —eiacine, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 8 8. 
‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


BATIERSEA 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 11. 


THREE YEARS’ TRAINING for. Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games, &c. Fee, £75 for the complete Course. 

ONE YEAR'S TRAINING in Swedish Remedial Exercises, Massage, &c. Fee 
from £26. 

NEW COURSES BEGIN in JANUARY, 1918. 
to the SECRETARY. 


du GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees £110 per annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


Full particulars on application 





“ (NARRINGTON’S,” MILFORD-ON-SEA, HANTS.—School of 

HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and of FRENCH. Diploma’d Mistress for 
complete course in Housewifery. French spoken outside D.E. classes: resident French 
Mistress. Violin, plano, drawing, needlework. umbers *trictly limited, and social 
references expected. Principal: Miss GERTRUDE LAWRANCE, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 

on, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec. : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 





Gardening for women. Extensive rap glass- 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. RBeckeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


FARM, NEWBURY. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 


and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
H I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
: Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 
{COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN. Equable climate. Beautifully sitnated in ite own grounds. 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older giris 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 
swimming. Resident Pupiis only. 
Prospectus, etc., from the PRINCIPALS. 
E ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron. 
LL TsenoLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
; Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
€ wha tlameddlae en el eS 
diet; healthy joeall games, &c., in own rH sea ek Prospestes 





ity ; 
apply to Mias GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
S ?- F ELI SCHOO L, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 

ot ee 2 Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 

JT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
. Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical at and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Pr.acipals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premises es built for a School. Large Playing-ficids and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, HAMP- 
4 STEAD, N.W.3.—High-Class Boarding-School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Net-ball, &c. In consequence of the Air Raids on Londoa the above school 
will be transferred in January to Swanage, Dorset, where a coavenient house, with 
good grounds, has been secured, overlooking the bay. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, 





Limited, 











HE SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern , Somerville , Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house just been opened for 
elder giris wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Scieace. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O, and C. Joint Board Examinations. Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds. Bracing Climate. On the Main Line between Edinb and Glasgow, 
Eleven Miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Tennis. SPRING TERM os 
on FRIDAY, January 11th.—Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full Ulustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{ Publica - 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





On ~~ for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourae. Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15. Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messra. DEVITT ani 
MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 


> 2. 2 Cc a ee 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 











G E. 





THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
March, 1918. 
For particulars apply to WiLLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 
(founded 1576). 


a Modern School Buildings and Boarding 
Houses (1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full iculars from Kev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53, Palace Strest, 3.W. 


avs sos VALENCE SCHOOL 
Ke Motor from Maidstone 


SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 

H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy. 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and tor Navy, 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separ: 
houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


| ERKHAMSTED 
c 
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T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 


An EXAMINATION ‘for election to TWO SCHOLARSHIPS for Commoners 
(non-Choristers) under 11 years of age, ot the annual value of 25 guineas each, tenable 
for t Phy will be held in December.—Applications must reach the WARDEN 


pa A Rie area = 
T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, 





OANTERBURY. 


healthy Se. High ground, overlooking City. 
Prepaiaen toe A ying fields Separate wv School. 
niversities, &o. 


_ For For’ proapecti write to Rev. _ W. » BURNSIDE, | M. A., Head- Master. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS. —Public School Education. 

Highly pees ait Four Kaarctige Scholarships of £76 to Oxford. Fine 
Big ine On 1, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 
Cricket, me one ics, esa Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July:—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ss LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£60 -£15) December. 


Festiowese 6 from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. 


== —S====—_— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies ey! y prepared for Journalistio 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


4 VEPEWRITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross omne). hy N. Fe 6179. Work 
Architects, Authors, Business Firms, news for insertion 

in in magasinee mimeographed at low prices), pow ey * 


ry}O AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS, submit your works 

(Literature, Lyrics—Music) for publication on terms which will ensure you 

& Ten: chance of success.—KIBBLE & Co., Music and Literary Publishers, 
Sense Street, London, W. 1. 


Se 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ee and — EXAMS. 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, de poy P+ ¢ wiedge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be D PARENTS — sending (free of charge) prospeo- 
tusea and TRUSTWO THY INFORMATION. 
idea of fees should be 


The % the rict fe —_s 
4. aS. aTds, Piducationsl Age non Street, London, 
Telephone: $063 Con 


+ ieee OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge charge will be given b: 
—- © GABBITAS. * by oy = 
86 Sackville Street, , Ptecadilly, Ww. 1 , Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES. DEPARTMENT 

The Firm invites egotcetions from lified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTR or MATRONS 
in Sch or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

N CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 





Football 
































{CHOOLS GIRLS, 


o4 4. 





\CHOOLS Parents can obtein (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting oe Tutors, at Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by — full particulars of 
o* ——— (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

r Pures. Mosers,. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely res ibie for the 


we staffs of the most im t schools and thus able 
y information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
OMices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. Wal. _ Telephone —1136 Museum. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


— She #- DEVON HYDRO, 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, nr, TEIGNMOUTH. 





MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 





For rest and change in quiet and 
beautiful country surroundiags, 





For Mastented Prospectus write PROPRIETOR. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
OV instead of Tea, in accordance with the dure of the 
ok R. JERFERSON fiannts —, ee 
Tower Hill, ion, B.0. 3 
FOE, REVERSIONARY DST ERENT SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Ca —# 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE ID Ts a GRANTS LOANS 














thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terma, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General 
Scholastic ~ Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafal Square, 
Ww.c. 2. , London.” Telephone : 1 1854 4 Gerrard. 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL—iusn Port. Limerick. Iris 
CROCHET. Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
bm pe ' Direct from the, 3 ’ SCHOOL, ig Reberer By Con = t, Youghal 
©o. Cork. Old "id laces mended and ceeds 
Q RTIFICIAL T TEETH ol) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite on gold, 8s. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer. BATISFACTION GF GUARANTEED b the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 69a MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
=a OF JEWELLERY, any desoription (broken or 
otherwise), bought. Cash made minati 
impossible to estimate value wii thout "High —— marke vales guesemnecd ‘one 
¥ 8. CANN & CO., 604 RKET STREES, cane CHESTER. Estd. 1850. 





Sey 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer b by return. Before 
selling make sure of oe value b *. Ly - BOOKLET, which 
ems | the val Spectator. 


tion 
. LEWIS, 20 LONDON STRERT, 80 T. LANOS: 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to geniee roy value should apply to the actual manufactur. 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made. —Chiet f Omens, #8 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 100 years, 


de PRIZE. —Send | postage 1 (Two penee) See ede and 


ot “HOW TO M. Learaito Reon 
by writing to CRAVEN P PRESS, a2 ra nto, Strand, London Seesto Hee) 


= 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.0. 
Patron: H.M. Tug Kine. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE aPraL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARD. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: THE EaRt or HARROWBY. 














APPEALS. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY Mxwoniat), 








Secretary : _Gopreny H. HAMItroy. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 








ONE OF THE SADDEST SIGHTS! 


British prisoners write Galiy in imploring help for their Allied comrades, who stand 
miserably round watching while our men open their parcels. They say, ‘‘ One of 
the saddest sights is the [ae of the fellows (for whom there is no packet) when 
these are given out.’ Naturally there is little to spare for these poor starving 
creatures (who pick up the refuse thrown away, and 1 ck out the tins), though our 
brave fellows must often unselfishly deprive themselves, as they say, ‘‘ We do our 
best forthem.” T 


BRITISH and ALLIES’ PRISONERS of WAR FUND 
(registered under War Charities Act) 


—a voluntary organisation—started work in 1914, and has assisted nearly 3,000 
men of 14 different nationalities without any overlapping. The parcel arrive 
dg 








safely and regularly and are most thankfully acknowle The wounded and 
sick are specially cared for. Owing to shortage of funds we are compelled to refuse 
100 pitiful new appeals weekly. 
WON'T YOU HELP to maintain (and extend) the good work which means so 
much to the Prisoners ? 
Donations will be most gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss E. ORD, & SANDS HALL,  SEDGEFIE LD, Co. DU RHAM. 


is the 


Children’s Festival, 


therefore help the Orphan or unprotected children of our 
Sailors and Soldiers, 


The 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


has given homes to over 1,600 such children. 
Nearly §,000 children now in its homes. 
Gifts gratefully received by 
Prespenpary Rvupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Read, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


GAZA and JOPPA 
Recent Victories in the HOLY LAND. 


LARGE AREAS OPEN FOR RELIEF WORK 
Thousands dying for lack of medical attendance. 


++ 
+i¢ 
HOSPITALS BEING ESTABLISHED. 


URGENT CABLE FOR DOCTORS AND NURSES. 


£100,000 NEEDED IMMEDIATELY. 
Seed-grain Wanted. 
Send your Donation to-day to the Secretary, 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE RELIEF FUND, 
110 Victoria Street, Westminster, $.W. 1. 
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A Nation without 
a Birthrate 


With practically all her men dead or deported or dying of 
hunger and cold in German and Austrian prison camps ; 
with thousands of her girls carried off to Bulgaria or to 
the harems of the Turks; with the mass of her women 
and children seeking refuge in other lands, their lives 
too often broken beyond repair, Serbia is at present a 
nation without a birthrate. 





If the Serbian people are to be saved from extinction they 
must be helped now. It is part of the Hun policy to 
‘** wipe Serbia off the map”; and unless we preserve the 
remnant of this small nation, ‘‘ we may,” as it has been 
aptly said, ‘‘ save Serbia, but there will be no Serbs.” 


The Prisoners of War in German and Austrian internment 
camps are starving and must be fed and clothed. The 
sole hope of keeping them alive is by sending them parcels | 
of food and clothing in the same manner as we send | 
parcels to our own men. 


THE SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


is doing this as far as its means will permit. 





The destitute refugees at Salonika, in Corsica, and else- 
where must also be clothed, fed, and medically cared for ; 
the children must be educated and, where absolutely 
bereft of all kindred, placed in an orphanage. 
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THE SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


is doing this also as far as its means will permit. 





The cost is heavy, but the work MUST be done. We owe 
it to Serbia, who for nearly a year held back the armed 
hosts of Austria from breaking through to the Aegean 
before we assembled a force at Salonika. 


IN 1914, SAYS M. PASHITCH, THE SERBIAN PREMIER, THERE 
WERE A LITTLE OVER FOUR MILLION SERBS. OF ‘:HESE, 
ONE AND A THIRD MILLION ARE ACTUALLY DEAD, AND OF 
THOSE REMAINING, OVER 150,000 HAVE BEEN DEPORTED 
TO AUSTRIA ALONE. 


It is to England that Serbia looks for the preservation 
and reconstruction of her national life. It is a personal 
responsibility resting on YOU as on every other British 
citizen. You MUST help Serbia. This you can do best 
of all by contributing to the utmost of your ability to 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


which requires 





£50,000 


to ‘“‘ carry on” the vital work of saving the Serbs from | 
extinction. Parcels of cast-off clothing, warm underwear, 
boots and shoes for men, women, and children are also 
required—everything, in fact, that is suitable for keeping | 
these starving prisoners and destitute exiles decently and | 
warmly clad during the coming winter. 


Send a Donation, great or small, to the Earl of Plymouth, | 
to whom all Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable. ' 


Parcels of clothing should be addressed to Mrs. Carrington | 
Wilde. 


Only Address : 


SERBIAN RELIEF FUND, 


5 Cromwell Road, London, S.NW. 7. 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


of 
The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. &. HUBBARD, Esq, 17 8t. Helen’s Place, London, B.0. 
Joint Seerdaries: H. BRISTOW WALDEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenus, W.O. 














THE WAYSIDE CROSS SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT: The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 

This Society has been formed with the object of furthering the 
erection in our own country of those Wayside Crosses and 
Catvaries which are so familiar to the traveller in foreign 

The present time is thought peculiarly appropriate for the revival 
of this ancient practice, of which so many beautiful instances still 
remain to us. The sight of the shrines and crosses in France and 
Flanders standing so often unscathed in the midst of ruin has mado 
a deep impression on the minds of many of our soldiers, and it is 
believed that here in England, whether as memorials to the fallen or 
simply as recalling the great fact of our Redemption, their appeal 
would be no less. 

It is desired to extend the scope and membership of the Society, 
and those interested are invited to write to the iewtany, at the 
Society’s Office, 8 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W..1, for further 
particulars, 


The best Investments 
for War-time 


NATIONAL 
WAR BONDS 


AND 


A PAIR OF 
‘K’ Boots 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. 








“The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times” , 





“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mid and Mediam, 


1D. 1D. 
2 2 
Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobscco is alse supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiere aad Ssilors ia Hospitel. 


Terma and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P. 621 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britalnand Ireland), Ltd. 








—— 


NATIONAL DEFENCE LOAN 


OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
ISSUE OF FOUR PER CENT. RENTES. 


Both Capital and Interest will be exempt from all taxes, present and future, of the 
Government of the French Republic. 








Interest payable Quarterly on the 16th March, 16th June, 16th Septemd 
16th December, the first Coupon 4for a full quarter's interest) being ape ce 
16th March, 1918. 





Price of Issue—<£2 10s. 6d. per Fes. 100 Nominal Capital. 
(Being the approximate equivalent, at the exchange of Fes. 27.40 per £, of Fes 
a Sy price at which allotments, when paid for by instaiments, are being issued 





_ Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of Eight Shil- 
lings and Nine Pence per Fes. 100 apayied for, will be received at the 
Bank of England Loans Office, 5 and 6, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 
and at the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. Applications must be for multi. 
ples of Fcs. 100 nominal Capital ({.e., Fes. 4 of Rente). 

foil é amount payable in respect of each Fes. 100 will be required as 
ollows, viz. :— 





i. 

IRE CREOLE eer ee 69 
On, or before, Friday, the 28th December, 1917 . 14 7 
pe a Friday, the 8th March, 1918 ..... ? 12 7 
pa » Friday, the 3rd May, 1918.20.02... 2... . UT 
£210 6 


or any allotment applied for may be paid up in full at the time of 
application by a = payment of £2 10s. in respect of each Fes. 100 
nominal Capital app, ied for (being the approximate equivalent, at th» 
exchange of Fs. 27.49 per £, of Fcs. 68.60, the price at which fully-paid 
allotments are being issued in Paris). 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tat BANK or ENGLAND and 
THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY or tae BANK or IRELAND, with 
the consent and approval of His Majesty's Government, are authorised 
by the Government of the French Kepublic to receive applications fo: 


tig, icone. 

The French Government undertake that the issuo shall not be re 
deemed prior to the Ist January, 1943; but they reserve to themselves 
the right to redeem the issue in whole or in part at any time on o: 
after that date. 

Both Capital and Interest, which will be exempt from all French taxea, 
present or future, will be a charge upon the general revenues of the 
Government of the French Republic. : 

For the purpose of providing against depreciation in the market prices 
of the National Defence Loans, the French Government undertake 
to set aside monthly, until otherwise decreed by law, a sum of 
F'cs. 60,000,000, to form a Fund to be used for the purchase of Bonds 
of these Loans in the market. Such purchases will in no case be made 
at prices in excess of the following :— 

In the case of the present issue...Fcs. 68.60 per Fes. 100 nominal 
Capital, plus any interest ac- 
crued to date of purchase. 

5% Rentes issued in Novembe~ >) Fes. 87.50 per Fes. 100 nominal 
SEL. daeinateitddantehadinte sowbeensaias 5 Capital, plus any interest ac- 
5%, Rentes issued in October, 1916 crued to date of purchase. 


Whenever the unexpended balance of the Fund exceeds Fes. 360,000,000 
the monthly payments will, for the time being, be suspended, but they 
will be resumed as soon as the unexpended balance falls below 
Fcs, 360,000,000. 

The Fund will be administered by the Caisse d’Amortissement, who 
will make the gascheass according to the conditions laid down by the 
Committee of Inspection established by the laws of 28th April, 1816, 
and 6th April, 1876. Bonds purchased under this arrangement will be 
cancelled orthwith. 

The issue will be made in the form, of Scrip Certificates to Bearer. 
exchangeable after the 16th June, 1918, for Bonds to Bearer wit: 

uarterly Coupons attached. Scrip Certificates will bear Coupons for 
the interest payable on the 16th March and 16th June, 1918, and these 
Coupons will be paid at the Head Offices of the Banks of England and 
Ireland at the fixed exchange of Fes. 27.40 per £. Coupons on Bonds 
to Bearer will be payable in sterling, during the continuance of the 
War, at the Head Offices of the Banks of England and Ireland, at rates 
of exchange which will be unnounced from time to time, or in francs 
in Paris; after the conclusion of Peace the Coupons will be payable in 
France at the offices of the appointed agents. 

French Government Sterling Treasury Bills due 15th January, 1913, 
and 7th October, 1918, may be tendered in lieu of cash where payment ia 
full for an allotment of t issue is made at the time of application 
For the purpose of such payments the Bills will be accepted at ths 
following rates for each £100 nominal of Bills surrendered, such rates 
being in each case the equivalent of par less interest at 5 per. cent. 
from the 16th December, 1917 (the date from which interest accrues on 
the new issue), to the respective due dates of the Bills :— 

Bills due 15th Jan., 1918, at tho rate of £99 11s, 2d. cash for each £100; 
Bills due 7th Oct., 1918, at the rate of £95 13s. 1d, cash for each £100. 

A declaration, which is embodied in the Form of Application, will be 
required in the case of Treasury Bills so tendered, to the effect that 
they have not been in enemy ownership, and have remained in physical 
possession in the United Kingdom, since the date of their issue. 

In any case in which the sterling equivalent of Treasury Bills tendered 
does not repregent the exact amount required to secure an allotment 
which is a multiple of Fcs. 100 nominal Capital, the additional sum 
necessary to secure such an allotment must be provided in cash. 

Instalments may be paid at the Head Offices of the Bank of England 
and the Bank of Ireland. In case of default in the payment of any 
instalment by its proper date, the deposit and any instalments pre 
vigusly paid will be liable to forfeiture. : ; 

+ commission at the rate of 1jd. per Fes. 100 nominal Capital wil! 
be allowed to Bankers and Stockbrokers on allotments in respect of 
applications made on tenes bearing their Stamp, whether payment be 
made in Cash of Treasury Bills. j 

Application will be made in due course for a Quotation for the Bond: 
on PRe London and Dublin Stock Exchanges; the Bonds will not he 
negotiable in France until after the conclusion of Peace. 

he necessary Forms of Application, viz. :— : 
1 Auf 3 > by Single Payment, whether in Cash, Treasury 
ills, or both, 
2. For Cash Subscriptions qzable in Instalments, 
may be obtained at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3; at the Bank of Ireland, Dublin; and at any of 
the Branches of those Banks; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, 
George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; at any Stock Exchange in the 
United Kingdom; and at offices in the United Kingdom of the following 
Banks :— 
Comptoir National d’Esoomnte de Paris. 
Crédit Industriel et Commercial. 
Crédit Lyonnais. 
Société Générale, 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Friday, the 14tn 
December, 1917. 

Bank of England, 26th November, 1917, 
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PORT OF MANCHESTER 
WAREHOUSES LTD. 





The annual meeting of the shareholders of this company was held at 
Manchester on Thursday, November 29th. 


Mr. Marshall Stevens, the chairman, presided, supported by Mr. 
Thomas G. Mellors, Mr. Edmund Nuttall and Mr. Thomas L. Maycock, 
directors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
stated that the company was formed after the war commenced, and 
was without any adequate pre-war standard of profits to justify war- 
time developments from the pocket view-point; yet being concerned in 
equipping our Port of Manchester with the necessary complement of 
storage warehouses to enable it to reach its designated position as the 


third port of the United Kingdom, and at the same time in relieving | 


the traffic congestion from which the country was suffering so severely, 
we persevered until we can with pride proclaim that we now provide 
more storage accommodation, and better equipped with handling 
facilities, than any port authority or other warehouse company in the 
Kingdom. 

We recommend to you a dividend of 10 per cent., free of income tax, 
quite satisfactory as the directors think, but they willingly would 
admit to any selfish shareholder—should we have one—that we might 
readily have doubled our profits by charging double the storage rent 
which in most cases we could have obtained, and perhaps justifted 
ourselves because warehouses cost so much more to build now than 
formerly. 

This would, however, have tended to defeat our main object, which 
is to administer our warehouses, both as to services and charges, so 
that merchants may not only continue to use them to meet their 
pressing necessities, but that they may continue in normal times to 
trust their traffic to our care. 

The growth of such a huge business has taxed the management, and 
it has been difficult to keep pace with it. The trouble in getting 
capable assistance is universal in these days, but the directors have 
constantly before them the needs of their customers, and everything is 
being done to organise means for the successful running of the 
company. 

We have opened a ground-floor London office at 95, Leadenhall 
Street, where is shown models representing some types of our ware- 
houses and of our facilities. 

During the last twelve months we have warehoused about half a 
million tons of traffic, and the handling of 2,000 tons has become an | 
ordinary day’s work. 

Only about one half of this traffic as yet passes over the Manchester 
Ship Canal, but the Canal Company have received from this one-half 
as toll during the last twelve months a sum sufficient to pay 1 per 
cent. to the Canal Company's ordinary shareholders or preference 
shareholders, and you will remember that additional canal toll is net 
profit after standing charges are provided for. 

The major portion of the huge traffic we handle comes to us now 
because of war conditions, but once it has been lifted out of the 
conventional rut of trade conservatism we are hopeful that the great 
economies which our port provides will be permanently taken advan- 
tage of, and we are so confident that this will be the case that we 
are now providing for future normal requirements. 

For exemple, a very considerable portion of the imports of wool 
from Australia has recently come to our warehouses, and as the main 
portion of the import is always ultimately forwarded to the Bradford 
district, there is a saving of £100,000 per annum, if not twice as 
much, awaiting the trade if only the Bradford portion is turned to 
our port permanently. To accommodate it, inspection rooms are 
necessary in addition to warehouses, and we are so satisfied that we 
can retain the trade that we ere providing these, and the first, with a 
floor accommodation of more than 20,000 feet and entirely lighted 


NEW S.P.C.K. BOOKS. 


A LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES. 


(A series of books dealing with fundamental problems of religion 
from different points of view.) 
Cloth boards. Each 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION. 
An attempt to define the Character and Trend of the Cosmi 
Process. By the Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D. 


THE ROMANCE OF MISSIONS. 


A new series of missionary books written in a popular style, 
planned by the Central Board of Missions. 


BEGINNINGS IN INDIA. 
By EUGENE STOCK, D.C.L. Cloth boards. 2s. net. 
[A bird's-eye view of the whole work of Anglican Missions in India, 
| from the earliest times until the present day. Some of the“ beginnings” 
here described are quite recent developments. ]} 


ROUND ABOUT THE TORRES STRAITS. 
A Record of Australian Church Missions. By the Right Rev. 
GILBERT WHITE, D.D., Bishop of Willochra. With LIllus- 
trations. Cloth boards. 2s. net. 

[The romantic story of Carpentaria, Moa, and New Guinea is here 
| told by the intrepid explorer whose intimate knowledge of Northern 
| Australia gives him a unique authority. } 


TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY 
DOCUMENTS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of the Rev. W.0. E. OESTERLEY, 
D.D., and the Rev. Canon G. H. BOX, M.A. Cloth boards. 
The Times Literary Supplement says :—‘‘ Handbooks at once so 

scholarly and so readable will be welcomed by all interested in 

Christian origins.” 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES OF PHILO. 
Now translated from the old Latin version by M. R. JAMES, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. 8s. 6d. net. 


[A first-century document of great importance, now made accessible 
to English readers for the first time.] 


THE LETTER OF ARISTEAS. 
Translated, with an Appendix of Ancient Evidence on the 
origin of the Septuagint, by H. ST. J. THACKERAY, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOK OF JUBILEES; or, The Little 


Genesis. 
Translated from-the Ethiopic Text by R. H. CHARLES, 
D.Litt., D.D. With an Introduction by the Rey. Canon G. H. 
BOX, M.A. 4s. net. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 
By Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
Others in preparation. List post free. 




















from the North, will be ready in a few weeks. 

Then we are preparing to deal permanently, with the tea trade, for 
which"we are providing bonded warehouses, and our parent company- 
Trafford Park. Estates, Ltd.—is getting premises ready for firms i 
the trade to blend and pack for their North of England requirements. 

There is at least a saving of £100,000 per annum awaiting the tea | 
trade if tea be imported at Manchester to serve the requirements of 
the population which is nearer to Manchester than to any other ocean 
port, and so along the whole series of imports we are ready to hel 
merchants to secure the savings which the Manchester Ship Cana 
enables them to obtain. 

One considerable barrier has to be broken down, that is the 
“conference '’ arrangements of the liner shipowners, which, prior to 
the war, resulted in their giving lower freights to German manu- 
facturers than to our own, and we 


| 


n | 


ich by a strict division—dictated by 
the shipowners—of our own British traffic between particular ports 
and lines has hitherto prevented our manufacturers and shippers from 
taking advantage of direct transport. 

Our shipowners are amongst the most patriotic of Britishers, and 
I do not fear that they will ever again charge. 20s, to 30s. per ton 
less freight for like traffic from Hamburg than from Manchester, but 
each shipowner seems s0 fearful of varying their inter-conference 
arrangements lest their own particular interests should suffer that 
after three years of war they still allow them to interfere woefully 
= = national interests. 

use of these ‘‘ conference '’ arrangements hundreds of thousands 
of tons of Manchester and district. merchandise, which should be 
shipped at Manchester, are unnecessarily railed to Liverpool and 
London, and tens of thousands of railway wagon journeys and millions 
of ton-miles of locomotive haulage are being needlessly occupied out of 
Manchester alone. 

Whilst the Ministry of Munitions and the Ministry of Food are 
wisely and justifiably creating elaborate organisation throughout the 
country to save comparatively small tonnage from railway transit, 
this vast traffic is being needlessly carried from Manchester by rail to 
other ports for shipment to India, China, South Africa and South 
America, away from the fully equipped Port of Manchester. Are 
there no “‘ powers that be" to save this gigantic war-waste? 

So far as the manufacturing and trading interests are concerned, 
these are clearly and patriotically set forth by the shipowners them- 

(Continued at foot of next column.) 


g 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
68 HayMARKET, Lonpon, 8.W. 1; and of all Booksellers. 
Lists post free on application. 


Inquiries respectfully invited, 








LAMLEY & CO. 
g 
Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 

i, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, $.wW., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied stock of 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 





The RENOWNED COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 

MANUSCRIPTS formed by the Late ALFRED MORRISON, Esq., of Fonthill. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

will SELL the above, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 

bond Street, W. 1, on Monday, December 10th, and Four Following Days, at ONE 
o'clock precisely. 

May bo viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may bo had. [Illustrated copics, 


selves, for, in the Report recently issued by the Chamber of Shipping 
as. to the measures requisite for the maintenance of the British 
Mercantile Marine, I find in Paragraph 58 the following pregnant 
sentence : 
‘** All traders should have equal opportunities for the exercise 
of their energies and enterprise, subject only, if need be, to 
certain clearly defined conditions, imposed only to attain 
national objects.” 
British industries ask no more. It is up to the shipowners to give 
immediate effect to their own dictum. 
The report, which was seconded by Mr. Thomas G. Mellors, whe 
explained the various items in the accounts, was adopted. 
Mr. Marshall Stevens, the retiring director, was re-elected a director. 
Messrs. Jones, Crewdson and Youatt were reappointed auditors. 
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| The Best Words for the) ROUND TABLE 
Best Book. A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 


Leading Contents for December. 
THE GATHERING OF THE NATIONS. 








Every classic version of the Bible embodies the results of THE GENESIS OF THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 
many earlier workers. The English Authorised Version, INDIA. 
which appeared in 1611, gathered up the labours of successive AMERICA’S PART IN THE WAR. 
scholars from the days of Tindale and Coverdale nearly a FREEDOM AND UNITY. 
eentury before. In our own time a further revision of the TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND ISLAM. 
English Bible has been published, and the need for another UNITED KINGDOM : The Outlook for Reconstruction— 
is often discussed. Developments in Ireland. 


During the past year the Bible Society has issued revised | 4° Articles from “ a ee “ South: Ajries,” end 
versions of the New Testament in Italian and in Spanish, and i 


Price 2s. 6d. pei 
it is now printing a revision of the Bible in Bulgarian. ‘eepch- aetna tareatinasiaiiag 


The need for revision becomes still more obvious and — 
urgent in the case of missionary versions of the Scriptures MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., aHeee. w.c. 2. 
which were translated, to begin with, by missionaries from —_— 
abroad, and made in tongues not as yet trained to be the 


vebloba of China woth The Contemporary Review. 


Hence it comes to pass that in scores of different languages DECEMBER, 1917. Ot ant. 
the Bible Society to-day is quietly promoting this great work | THE EDUCATION BILL. By The Right Hon. The fats of Crewe, K.G 
of making more faithful and idiomatic versions of the Word THE NEW ORIENTATION IN GERMANY. By William Harbutt Dawson. 


of God. To this end it organizes in different countries revision | 7% DISMANTLING OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. oo wey 
* wit AC NG % 

beards, comprising representative missionary linguists of LORD MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS. By @. P. Gooch. 

many communions, together with native scholars gifted in CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH: RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS. 

By Theodore Cooke Taylor, M.P 











their mother-speech. To mention only three examples—last THE WHITLEY SCHEME AT WORK. By H. Wilson Harris 
year in the Far East the revision of the New Testament was A PHILOSOPHER'S THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Professor H. R. Mackintosh, D.D 
THE LOOM OF YOUTA. By the Rev. Dr. E. Lyttelton. 

completed in Japanese and also in the two chief forms of | 7 no X<crructION AND THE INDIVIDVAL. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P 
Chinese. NO PEACE WITH NAPOLEON AND THE CONSEQUENCES s ai 
; By Sir ter Runciman, Bart., M.P, 

The Bible Society grudges no pains and no expense tO | oi). RIGHTS OF CHILDREN IN NORWAY. By Janet Case 
secure that God’s Book shall speak as clearly and simply and) =| rue ropUGRAPHY OF “ THE TEMPEST.” By Robert Bell 


sweetly as possible to every man in his own tongue. 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. : 


CONTENTS. —— 1917. 
A CHANT OF EMPIRE. By James Ruo, 
EIT ALIAN hes By Jyuye 8 PREC E. 


LON 
THE 8 ECRET POLICE Serie OLD REGIME. By E. H. Wricex. 
SOME CONS CENCES OF on FAILURE. By Pourricus. 
THE R IDDLE OF THE WAR. By ARCHIBALD HuRD 
SIR H ORACE PLUNKETT, SINN FEIN "AND THE IRISH SITUATION 
By JOHN MeO RATE 
( ARE WE A THRIFTY RACE ? ey AR OLD BENNETT. 
THE LIFE OF KING HENRY V . A. R. Magniort, M.P. 
THE AMERICAN EMBARGO "Saye DAVENPORT WRELPLE 
THE CHOSEN OF TODAY AN E KOREA OF YESTERD AY. 
By FREDERIC COLEMAN 
THE BALANCE OF ross. By Pror. F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, LL.D. 
MIRA GE OF ENGLAND. wi fei RLES | LANGBRIDGE MORGAN. 
HUMA —— By PRor. M. A. GEROTEWCB#L. 
18T ORY OF THE WAR. “WITH MA 
LONDON’S LONDON: onan pis HALL, LTD. 
— N INETEENTH CENTU 
NEWSPAPER — vaalle Urquhart 
SoME RUSSIAN REALITIES. By Leslie Urquhart 


Russo-GERMAN RELATIONS AND THE SAROUROFPF as 
ONE PENNY ofessor J, _¥. Sienpson. 


TRE INVASION OF ITALY AND THE CLASSIC Srearady oF PRU 


























y Bidney Low. 

LAYING WITH THE angry — hbury. 
‘OsT- W AR Sersteuape or So AND IMPERIAL — Fre 

ee : By the Hon. ©. G. Wade, Ke. Agent-General and formerly Beiptager of 

alas 

Tae LONELY EmpEror. By dy Paget. 

OMRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. By Edith Picton-Turbervill. 


Tae DEATH OF THE CENCI IN ROME: A CONTEMPORARY Masvemut. 

id fot imeon 
j tary FE nson. 
Tue CONVENTION, OR ELSE? By Arthur S. Herbert hii E. Phe 0 nly Rerry). 
TRE OCBAN, THE STATE, AND TRE FISHERMAN. B _ Frewen. 
gy oe Bacon AND 4 “ TERTIUM QuID.” By B. , OB. 
b 






A WAR CORRESPONDENT ON HIS WORK. 


Fine Old 
M Oval 








Pacivist’”’ PERIL. By d. Gevtpanens et ~e 
ompas AND GATA—AND AFTER, By_ Lieut.-Colone . Yate. 
HE STORY OF THE DECLARATION OF PARIS (c oy, 

By Sir Francis Piggott (late C “" Justice of Hong Kong). 
| London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & Co., L1D., 1 New Street Square. 


Shine) 20 |iFOR THE BEST BOOKS 
|| Alleoan boxes of SO & 100 


é of the Season see our 
ifate Su PER Hi .. For the Pipe New Catalogue now ready. 


E 








Post free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


|} OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER —The Sieen. Epic. 
The Eple {God and 1 Devil. The E , of 
RGJHILLL LONDOM | Charlemagne.’ The Eple of London don. "The Bple af the Beis t teks, Decllers P'The 
greatest poems of the 6d. cach.— FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, 
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The Great Books of 1917 


PUBLISHED BY 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 














The book that has already made history On Sale Everywhere 
MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY. By JAMES W. 
GERARD, late U.S. Ambassador in Berlin. Illustrated. . 6d. net 











An inside picture of Diplomacy and War by the man who tried to save Nurse Cavell Ready Seenstletety 


A DIPLOMATIC DIARY. By HUGH GIBSON, Secretary of 


the American Legation in Brussels. Published with the permission of the U.S. State Department. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 





Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's Classic History of the War 2 Vols. On Sale Sverywhere 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS. By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Vol. I—1914. With maps, plans, and diagrams. 8rd Edition. 6s. net 
Vol. Il.--1915. With maps, plans, and diagrams. 2nd Edition. 6s. net 











“A more powerful or opportune analysis of the Allies’ a 
indictment it ould be difficult to conceive. Daily Telegraph Third Edition Ready Immediately 


THE WORLD’S DEBATE. An Historical Defence of the 
Allies. By Canon WILLIAM BARRY, meee Author of “ Heralds of Revolt,” ete. 


5s. net 





E. F. Benson’s book on Turkey ‘Ready Early i in December 


CRESCENT AND IRON CROSS. By E. F. BENSON. 


** The statement of the case on which all defenders of liberty base their prosecution against Turkey 
itself, and against the Power that to-day has bes / in its grip. ; 5s, net 








A German's ibitialilig of Turkey in Wa ar-time Ready Immediately 


TWO YEARS OF WAR SEEN AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. By Dr. H. STUERMER, late Correspondent of the ** Cologne Gazette ”’ 


in Constantinople. ‘Theauthor makes a formal statement on oath that he has written this book 
to relieve his conscience. 6s. net 





Autocracy’s hind hind ath autocratic Sitinatiy hates and fears democracy Ready Early in December 


GERMANY—THE NEXT REPUBLIC? By CARL w. 


ACKERMAN, late accredited representative of the United Press in Germany. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


A farewell message of cheer and counsel from the late Earl Grey Ready Immediately 


ALBERT, 4th EARL GREY: A LAST WORD. By 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


Viscount Bryce says: ‘‘ No more beautiful or lovable character has adorned our generation, or 
borne more worthily the tests of long life and high | office. rj 8s. 6d. net 








Has phe Ca es en Kyte while ? Ready ‘Early in seeenien 


THE STORY OF THE SALONICA ARMY. By G. 
WARD PRICE, the Official Correspondent with the Allied Forces in the Balkans. 


Illustrated. 6s. net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 4 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


AN ADMIRABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


CHEMICAL DISCOVERY AND INVENTION 


IN THE 20th CENTURY. 
By Prof. SIR WILLIAM TILDEN, F.R.S., D.Se., LL.D. 
With 160 fine Illustrations. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. The 
Presses of the United Kingdom and America have combined in 
a chorus of approval of this illuminating work. 

Nature says :—‘*‘ We commend it to the general attention of the 
public. The theme is lofty and inspiring, and the material vast. It has 
required no small degree of skill to present it in an orderly and syste- 
matic manner. Nevertheless, the author makes no assumption of 
previous knowledge. We congratulate him on the production of a work 
as useful as it is accurate and interesting. It is admirably got up and 
excellently illustrated ; a worthy and timely contribution.” 


ARTIFICIAL DYESTUFFS: Their 
Manufacture, and Use. 

By A. R. J. RAMSAY and H. CLAUDE WESTON, Authors 

of *‘ A Manual of Explosives’ (ls. 3d. net). With numerous 

Illustrations. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“To the technical mind the book is one which will be read with 

advantage ; to the lay mind it offers a fund of sound and easily 
understood information.’’—Cotton Review. 


EFFICIENCY METHODS: An introduction to 
Scientific Management. 
By M. McKILLOP, M.A., and A. D. McKILLOP, B.Sc. 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 
An Introduction to the newscience of Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency, which has yielded such remarkable results in America, 
where the subject is arresting the attention of all business men. 


PEACE PROBLEMS IN ECONOMICS AND 
FINANCE. 
By URIEL D’ACOSTA. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

** He indulges in no rash and confident prophecies, but in discussing 
some of the difficult questions that will inevitably arise he em- 
oer the necessity of careful preparation for dealing with them. 

y way of a possible clue to what will ha ae he gives a concise 
and interesting account of the events that followed the termination 
of the Napoleonic wars. Very much the same conditions are 
apparently anticipated by Mr. D’Acosta when the present war 
comes to an end, . . . There is a great deal in ‘ Peace Problems’ 
that deserves attention, especially on Banking, Decentralisation, 
and the warning inst Over-taxation and Anti-capitalistic Laws 
by the State.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A valuable volume, dealing with vital subjects connected with 
the prosperity of the Empire . . . well deserves atéention.’’—T'imes. 


ROUMANIA’S CAUSE AND IDEALS. 
By LEONARD A. MAGNUS, LL.B. With Map. 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘ A valuable record of essential information.”—New Europe. 
“The work is to be thoroughly recommended.”’—Library W orld, 


NATIONAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA, 
New Zealand and Adjacent Islands, from Discovery 
to Present Day- 

By R. P. THOMSON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The author is of the band of men who dreamed under the 
Southern Cross in the days before Federation. He has seen his 
visions materialize with incredible speed. Fittingly enough, tho 
Look closes with a résumé of the services of the Australasian forces 
in the field.’’—Times. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 16mo. 1s. net. 

A charming little volume of original epigrams and wise savings, 

the wit and wisdom of a long and prominent life at the Bar. 


“a A Second Edition (revised) of 


PROF. SIR WILLIAM BARRETT’S 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN 


is now ready. 6s. 6d. net. 

This book, an expert physicist’s examination of the phen 

of spiritualism, and on cial of the Evidence for Survival after 

Death, is attracting the widest interest, confirming as it doos 

the evidence of Sir Oliver e’s Raymond. An Appendix 

oe suggestions to inquirers who may wish to obtain evidence 
r themselves. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME REVELATIONS AS TO ‘RAYMOND’: 
An Authoritative Statement. 

By A PLAIN CITIZEN (Author of several recognised scientific 
text-books), Sets forth the impressions produced by Raymond 
upon the minds of such plain men as are willing to follow Truth 
even if she lead them into strange lands, but who are none the 
less careful to first of all make sure that she is really what she 
professes to be. , 





Nature, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD, 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, LTD. 


35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4; 
PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


7/6 net BIRDS THROUGH THE 


® 
By W. BEACH THOMAS and A. K. COLLETT, 

A fascinating book on the ways of birds. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with 24 coloured plates, and upwards 


and 





of 236 text illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 
3/6 net POEMS SCOTS AND 
ENGLISH. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 
The majority of the ms are written in Lowland 
Scots, of which Mr. Buchan is an acknowledged 
master. 8vo. Cloth. 
3/6 net AMUSEMENTS _ IN 
MATHEMATICS. 
By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 
Calculated to interest, amuse, and instruct. Written 
in a popular style. Cloth. 
3/6 net HOW WE BAFFLED THE 
GERMANS. 
oe WwoopD. 
he stirring adventures of two boys during the con- 
quest of German East Africa. 
3/6 net NEWS OF BATTLE. 
By Commander E. HAMILTON CURREY, R.N. 
An absorbing Naval Yarn of Cruisers, Mine- 
sweepers, Destroyers, &c. 
3/6 net “The Romance of Reality” Series. 


GEOLOGY. 
By A. R. DWERRYHOUSE, D.Se. 

A popular and readable “ reconnaissance” of 
geology, furnished with many helpful diagrams and 
illustrations. 


—— NELSON BOOKS —— 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS. 








A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 





E suggost that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ‘‘ Specraror.” 

Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, Tho ‘‘ Spectator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post froe to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager, 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘ Srecrator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ee ee oe oe £1 8 2 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £110 6 





To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
** SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


a6 ok Se ccscbevcsctincantr sees secesue cccce 
(Please state Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


RECOLLECTIONS by VISCOUNT MORLEY, om. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


JOHN KEATS: HIS LIFE AND POETRY, HIS FRIENDS, CRITICS, AND AFTER-FAME. By Sir Sipxry 
COLVIN. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Nation.—“ It is impossible to review this book without praising Sir Sidney Cotvin for the noble architecture ofthetemple he has built in honour of Keats, 
It la not only a temple, but a museum. Sir Sidney has brought together here the whole of Keata’s world, or at least all the relics of his world that the last of a 
band of great collectors has been able to discover. 


LORD LISTER. By Sir Rickman Joun Goptee, Bart., K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. With Portraits and othe™ 


Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Dail; Chronicle. — A book for which the whole world will be grateful. 5 ¢ s The life is written, and very well written, by Lord Lister's nephew, Sir 


Rickman Godlee.” 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. -Uniform Edition. 22 Vols. 6s. net per Vol. Pocket Edition. 22 Vols. 
Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. Limp leather, 6s. net ; blue cloth, 5s. net per Vol. T'he Service Kipling. 26 Vols. Blue 
cloth, 3s. net each. 








THOMAS HARDY. 
MOMENTS OF VISION AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSES. By Tuomas Harpy. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. Uniform Edition. 20 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 4s. 6d each. 


Pocket Edition. 19 Vols. Feap. 8vo. With full gilt backs and gilt tops. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net; limp leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 
The Wessex Edition. 21 Vols. With Preface, Notes, Frontispiece and Map to each vol. 8vo. Cloth extra. 7s. 6d. net each. 


SACRIFICE AND OTHER PLAYS. By Sir Rasinpranatu Tacore. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Scolaman.— * All the pieces have a rare beauty of their own, and a fine ethereal and poetic quality nowhere more uncommon than in English play-books 
of the twentleth century.’ 
LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. Messrs. Macmittan anp Co.’s Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only 
Complete Editions, and contain all the Poems still in copyright. POEMS, Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. COMPLETE WORKS, 8s. 6d. 
°° Catalogues containing complete list of editions of Lord Tennyson’ 8s Works post free on application. 


NEW NOVELS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
THE DWELLING-PLACE OF LIGHT. By Winston Cuurcuitt, Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” etc. 6s. net. 


The Daily Graphic—‘‘ The book is remarkable equally for its insight and its high literary quality.” 
SUMMER. By Epvirn Wuarrton, Author of ‘* The House of Mirth,” cte. 4th Thousand. 6s. net. 


CESASSINE. By Atice CHOLMONDELEY. 4th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





ARTHUR RACKHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. Abridged from 
Malory’s ‘* Morte D’Arthur.””, By ALFRED W. POLLARD. With sixteen Plates in Colour, full-page Illustrations, and numerous 
Decorations in Line by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Fcap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Teleyraph.—* Again and again we find in these pictures a daintier charm than Mr, Rackham’s work has shown us before.... J Altogether it is 

a beautiful book, and the publishers have given it such a form as it deserves.” 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. By Cuartes Wurstey. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Whibley’s volume has real and timely value. . . . Mr. Whibley has a on grip of all his subjects. Without passion, yet withclear 
and a ever with a broad tolerance, he paints great figures of the past, revealing all the time an independent, unshackled judgment in harmony with 
these new days.’ 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN WILTSHIRE. By Epwarp Hvtroyx. With Illustrations by NELLY 


ERICHSEN. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [ Highways and Byways Series. 
The Daily Graphic—“ A county which includes such treasures ag Old Sarum, Stonehenge and Salisbury is an ideal theme for so sympathetic and graceful a 
writer as Mr. Edward Hutton, whose * Wiltshire’ is replete with enjoyable and informing reading. ... Mr. Hutton’s text is copiously iluminated by the 


exquisite sketches of Nelly Erichsen.’ 

THE ROAD AND THE INN. By James Joun Hissty, Author of ‘‘ The Charm of the Road,” ete. With 
thirty-two full-page Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author, and a Map. 8ve 10s. net. 
Nature.—“ The latest addition to Mr, Hissey'’s already long list of travel books will delight every lover of English byways.’ 


PRIEST OF THE IDEAL. By STEPHEN Grauam, Author of ‘ With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” 
etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily News.—“ A book which many people will find attractive. . . . It describes a pilgrimage of Glastonbury, Iona, and other haunts of ancient holiness, 
. It is much the best of Mr. Graham's recent books.” 


ABOUT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By A. K. Coox. To which is Prefixed ‘‘ De Collegio Wintoniensi,”’ 
by ROBERT BATHE. With Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Cambridge Review.—‘‘ Mr. Cook has produced the finest commentary upon school history in existence.’ 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NOVEL. (To the Close of the 19th Cent tury.) By Grorce Satntssury, 
M.A., and Hon. D.Litt. Vol. I., from the beginning to 1800. 18s. net. 
The Spectator.—“ Thia fascinating book leaves us marvelling anew at Professor Saintsbury’s erudition, and at the sustained power of the French literary 
Geaie. Let us first congratulate the author on his industry, his enthusiasm, and his unconquerable light-heartedness . . . this learned and highly entertaining 
listory.”” 


NEW WORK BY CANON STREETER AND OTHERS. 


IMMORTALITY : AN ESSAY IN DISCOVERY, CO-ORDINATING SCIENTIFIC, PSYCHICAL, AND BIBLICAL 
RESEARCH. By B.H. STREETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, C. W. EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of ‘* Pro Christo 
et Ecclesia.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. *,* Uniform with ** Concerning Prayer.” 


six WOMEN AND THE “INVASION. By Gapriette and Marcuertre Yerta. © With Preface by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily News.—*“ One of the most vivid and ‘ real’ books that have appeared about invaded France. 


LOGIC AS THE SCIENCE OF THE PURE CONCEPT. Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO Croce 


by DOUG LAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. 8vo. 14s. net. 
The Times.—* With this volume Mr. Ainslie completes his translation of the Croceaa Philosophy of the Spirit, a task undertaken with whole-hearted cnthuc 
siasm aad carried through with the elegance which has been his declared aim.’ 


*.* Macmillan’s Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LTD-, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Andrew Melrose’s Distinctive Books. 


Mr. MELROSE regrets that, owing to labour difficulties, 
ANDREW MELROSE, Lrp., will be unable to publish before Xmas 
all the books in their Autumn List. The following represent a 
= of the more important either already published or about 

appear. The attention } Booksellers is specially directed to 
Early Englisiy Adventu & Crusader of France, Atter Victory, and 
The Stery of V.A.D. W as suitable gifte, 


Earl Edition at press. 


ish Adventurers in the East. 
Pansoe WRIGHT. 10s. 6d. net. 
: “* We could pote ee for rr i. these delightful pages. 


Tha Spear 
India is anyt! a is book.” 
Goie Pea 
Second. Edition now ready. 


whee 
= Weother = Student in Arms.’”* 
A Crusader of France. 
LETTERS OF FERDINAND BELMONT (Killed in cee tot). 
- «+ . it-@ French eas 


The JT = 
ed Captain,’ whom 





dtudeat'in A in _— . ts 
we are of remembrance as that of ‘ The Belov 
closely resembled, of Donald Hankey’s famous sketch.” 


Second Edition at press. 


A Soldier’s Pilgrimage. 
(From the French Centurion.) By ERNEST 
PSICHARI (Grandson of pe an Renan), cittea at Charleroi, 
1914. 5s. net. 
Aberdeen Free Press says: “ This beautiful book will take it» place among the 


cree thi of mepeare 
ureh Timea It isa marvellous document.” 


After Vict 


By an AMATEU coe Bs, net, 
A very ing book, not only fe docriative dave France, but eve 
mane fer tis —ty plea fora Tier ingle after victory 1s at “ 


Second Edition at press. 


The Story of British V.A.D. Work in 
the Great 


By THEKLA. BOWSER, F.J.I. 5s. net. 
Third Edition (3,000) nearly ready. 
J 
Trench Pictures from France. 
By Major WILLIE REDMOND, M.P. Introducto Bio- 
oo Sketeh by noe M. Smrra Dampier, Fa net. 


m - "How the the Colom eh Ce Came jo is an sr Ay ect heck of its tite sea 
Second Edition now ready. 


In Salonica with Our Army. 


By HAROLD LAKE. 


The Datiy Chronicle says: “ Mr. 
instinctively selects the things that Ft wale a clear 
Eminently worth reading 


Dawn in Ireland. 


By MARIE HARRISON. 


38. 6d. net. 
a A BF wy which 
fe de & oelter. oA a 


8s. Gd. net. 


He Times says: “ A cheerful -_ helpful little book.” 
see Outlook says: “ The excellent quality of this book is its outstanding 
DONALD HANKEY’S NEW BOOK. [ Ready. 
Religion and Common Sense. 
Feap. 8vo. Fancy covers. 18, net. 





DISTINCTIVE NEW NOVELS. 


Sins of the Mothers. 


By MARIUS LYLE, Author of ‘‘ Unhappy in Thy 7 


The Lady of Potsdam. ny 


2 HENR E NOUSANNE. Translated by M. Harrier 
6s. net. 


N.B— “h tr first edition of 3,000 was sold out within a few days of 
pubtication. 
The Bookeelicr says: “ An exceedingly striking and arresting novel.” 


As We Are Made. 


By ANNE WEAVER, Author of 
Shut,” &e. 


London : 


‘The Door That Was 
5s. net. 





AN DREW MELROSE, Ltd., 


Bos. —C Sonia 8 Encyclopedia. 10 vols., hf. morocco, 1908, 
£4 46. ; another, lew £3 38 ers’ Marks aud Monograms on Pottery 
and Porcelain, 1912, £2 2s.; The Dome Complete Set, 1897-1900, £2 28.; MeFall’s 
Beautiful Children, i  Mebarthy 8 Irish Land and Irish ae 4s. ; i, debe 8 Small 
Holdings of England . 6¢.; Sands’ History of the Harlequinade —e 
i 2s. 6d., pub. 240. ; w. .) Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 158. : Georg oore’s 
7 Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by 7 ian, £2 10s. ; Lawrence, E izabethan 
r Studies, 2 2 vols., . Thomas Campion and the 
ar = English Poetry, Presentation Ay from ee Aut or, £3 3s.; 100,000 books in 
Catal 4 s on application. Wanted, Children’s Encyclo opedia, 8 vols. ; 25s. off. 
“BDWARD AKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John ae | treet, Birmingham. — 
00k BARGAINS.—W rite for my New ‘Catalogue of Books 
in all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at Greatly 
a a Prices. Literature, Selence, ter, jw sch lography. ns Fiction.— 
. Jd. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 56 1. 














From JAMES CLARKE & CO. ' 


NEW LIST. 





——s 


THE WISDOM BOOKS Gob, Proverbs, Eccle- 


siastes), also Lamentations and The Song of Songs, in Modern 
Speech and Rhythmicat Form. 

By JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN, D.D., Professor of Ol] 
Testament Lan esr and Theology, United 


Free Church Co ie Author of ‘* The Psalms: ih 
Modern Speech,” essages of the Psalmists,” ‘‘ 'The 
Problem of Pain,” - ,~ Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
48. 6d. net. 

“Much which is obseure in the accepted ion is here made plain, 

poetic form is clear to tlie eye-aad the mere reading of the ye ane asta 

stand in his text is as hy as the use of & first-class co mente: ~to Bise 

beok for the plain man and. the student.” ~The Glasgow He : 


THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS. The 
Bruce Lectures, 1917. 
By JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, M.A. 
duction. by Prof. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
8vo, cloth boards, 48. 6d. net. 


“ This notable and beautiful work, rich and 
tes one of the 


it. without feeling that it constitutes 
to Christol literature.” —The Dundee Adverttser 


By H. W. MORROW, M.A., Author of ‘ 


With Intro 


Large crown 


ive. No one can read 
Uving of recent contributions 


War and Immor. 


tality,” 6te. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards;-3s. 6d, net. 
“ We have pee leasure im bringing this excellent volume before the publ 
and congratula author on its Sroduetion.” "Ballymena Observer. asad 


CHRIST: AND THE WORLD AT WAR. Sermons 
in War Time. 

Edited by BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. 
boards. 


, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


“Mr. Basil Mathews is to be heartily co Ba ag ge on the — Y initiative 

and excellent aya h he. has. s the compilation of this is book of 

sermons pre: in war time. It will be received witli the dee ~~~ interest:”” 
—The Oxford Chronicle. 


A NEW SPIRITUAL IMPULSE; or Pentecost To- day. 


By L. SWETENHAM, Author of ‘‘ Conquering Prayer,’ 
‘*War: The Cross of the Nations,” ete. rown 8vo, vrei 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ & small but stinmlating volume 
paring. the way for that. spi tual quic 
need.” ethodist Reco: 


‘The HUMANISM of the BIBLE’ Series. 


ok _, book should greatly help in pre- 
ng which is the Churches’ greatest 





Edited by Prof. JOHN E. McFADYEN, B.A. (Oxon.), D.D. 
United Free Church College, Glasgow), and D. RUSSELL 
COTT, M.A. (late Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholar in 


the University of Oxford). Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
4s. 6@. net per volume. 


“ The series promises to be a valuable contribution to theological thought.”’ 


—Dundee Courier. 
PESSIMISM AND LOVE. in Ecclesiastes and 
The Song of Songs. 


By DAVID RUSSELL SCOTT, M.A. (late Pusey and Ellerton 
Hebrew Scholar in the University of Oxford), 


“An able and exhaustive analysis and explanation of Heclesiastes. The 
book teems with valuable instructions for men of to-day.’’—Liverpool Courter. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF ST. PAUL. 
By R. H. STRACHAN, M.A, (Ober.), B.A. (Cambs.). 
“ This book is a highly stimulating one.’’—Church Times. 


RELIGION IN SONG. Studies in the Psalter. 
By Prof. W. G. JORDAN, D.D., Queen’s University, 
ingston, Ontario, Canada. 
“It is a book worth reading.”—Western Datiy Press. 


THE PROBLEM OF PAIN. A Study in the Book 
of Job. 
By JOHN EDGAR McoFADYEN, D.D., Author e.. ‘ The 
Psalms in Modern Speech,” “‘ Messages of the Paalm its,” ete. 
. could have no better guide than this careful and masterly exposition, 
po Rnh pA its Les merit and sympathetic feeling as for its sound 
ac —, 


STUDIES IN LIFE FROM JEWISH PROVERBS. 


By W. A. L. ELMSLIE, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 


“The Bible becomes a richer Book by this contribution to our literature.” 
Nottingham Daily Express 


JAMES CLARKE & 60., 13 & 14 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


STRICTLY LIMITED TO 550 COPIES. 


RHODODENDRONS 


in which is set forth an account of all species of the — awe 
dendron (including Azaleas) and the various Hybr 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With 17 Coloured Plates by Miss Beatrice Parsons, Miss Wrnt- 
rrep WALKER, Miss E. F. BRENNAND,and ARCHIBALD THpRBURN; 
14 Collotype Plates, and numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 
4to. ‘16 by 12 ins. £8 8s. net. 


With an Introduction by LORD RHONDDA. 


The Wheat Problem. 


Based on remarks made in the Presidential Address to the British 
Association at Bristol in 1898. 
Revised, with an answer to various crities, by Sir WILLIAM 
CROOKES, O.M., F.R.S. Third Edition, with Preface and 
Additional Chapter — the statistical information up to 
te, and a Chapter on Future W — Supplies by Sir R. 
K.C.B. . 6d. net. 











Crown 8vo. 


ENRY Rew, 





Irish Memories. 
By E. ®. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 23 L[ilus- 
trations from Drawings by E. CZ. SomerviLye and from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The authors of ‘ The Irish R.M.’ were in truth artists to their 
fingertips . . and this book of memories is not less skilful 
than its forerunners. It abounds in vivid pictures . . . it 
contains @ chapter on Dogs and another on Horses and Hounds, and 
in the latter will be found vignettes as entrancing as any of the old 
tales.’—Tue Times. 


The Young Stagers. 
By PERCIV i aa ll WREN, Author of “ Dew 
and Mildew,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ An ideal Christmas book for youngsters. It is long since we have 
eome across @ book so racy of Childhood as this. The name of the writer 
isworthy to rank with those of Carroll and Kipling.” —Souta Arrioa. 


Correspondence of John Henry 
Newman with John Keble and Others 
—1839 to 1845. 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Po read these letters is to be brought into the very presence of some 
of the most interesting 1 men of their generation.”’—GLascow w HERALD. 


Church and State in England | to the 


Death of Queen Anne. 
By the Rev. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D. Witha Preface by the 
Rev. B. W. WATSON, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 15s. net. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin, 
Fellow of University College, London; D.C.L. Oxford and 
Durham ; D.Litt. Dublin. 

By LOUISE CREIGHTON. With Portraits and other 
Tiustrations. 8vo. 128, 6d. net. 


The Book of the Craft of Dying, 


and other Early English Tracts concerning Death, taken from 
Manuscripts and Printed Books in the British Museum and 
Bodleian Libraries. 
Now first done into Modern Spelling and Edited by Miss 
FRANCES M. M. COMPER. vith” a Preface by the Rev. 
GEORGE CONGREVE, 8.8.J.E. ; anda Frontispiece. Royal 
_16mo. 6s. net. 


The Commonwealth at War. 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English 
story in the University of "London. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


When He Is Come. 


Studies in Retrospect and Forecast. 


























By the Rev. A. C. BOU QUET, S.C.F., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of ‘‘ A Man's Pocket- Book of Religion,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





Reality and Truth. 


A Critical and Constructive Essay 
Certainty, and Truth. 
By the Rev. JOHN G. VANCE, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Lov.), 
Professor of Philosophy at | Old Hall. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Knowledge, 


concerning 








Virgil and Lucretius. 
Passages translated by WILLIAM STE eee Hon. Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. . 6d, net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternostor Row, London, E.0.4 





LIST. 


COLLINS’ 


AN AUTUMN SOWING. Second Impression. 
By E. F. BENSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
pon. ; Lay be ius one 2 stuly K hy futility and cpptiem almoat 
8 detesta By. & ba trait at which one laughs and shudders the: 
Of course the book will have, and deserve, a huge weloome. Punch, — 


‘* You feel, at the last page, that everything has been said, and that you have 
got the full, true life-picture of a quiet, rather select Englis! ( 
like seine "——The Daily Chronicle. a a ee ee oe 

“* Am new novels Mr. E. F, Benson's ‘An Autumn Sowing’ h 
obviously 4 destined to popularity.”—The Daily News. a er eee 


Second Impression in the Press. 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF 


PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ Mr. Hewlett is the only living poet who can tell a tale Chaucer-fashion, freshly 
vigorously, dashed with swift gleams of poetry bag surprises as delights, bright 
with natural touches that quicken and give new life to her 


he + Herald. 
LETTERS TO HiS WIFE. 


By the late R. E. VERNEDE, Second Lieut., The Rifle Brigade. 

6s. net. 

soem to His Wife’ are what we should expect from such a man—sincere 
direct, ity, humorous, observant. is description of battle has the right 
high- hearte note, but there is no touch of false paint put on the picture.” 
— Everyman. 

“Have an interest and a charm that Ng been conspicuously lacking in 

— such volumes.”—The Westminster Gazette 


‘MISSING.’ 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 6s. net. 
“ Admirably vivid; the last chapters especially being as moving as anythin 
wnt iW Ward has given us,”’— Punch. . 
*** Missing ’ wili thrill thousands of readers. . for it is a very vigorous 
and very daring exercise ih imagination.” —The Daily Telegraph. 
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FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 
By JEAN ROY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


o pen hoo ook is a remarkable myer of working clags life." —The Daily News. 
oy’s wonderful book, whi te h is reality itself, amd far above and eee all 
germs of literary realism.’ '—The | Morning Post. 


THE GULF. 

By HUGH F. SPENDER. 5s. net. 
“The novel is well worth reading if only for the intimate 
German mentality, including a realistic interview between t 

—The Se oe 


in ea days 9 


situations 

. very, imrnive in is os rn of the brutalising methods of German edu- 
cation, Ithas verisimilitude of an aceount by an eye Altogether a 
woll-conceived story told with power and insight.’"—The Daily Chronicle. 
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MARCHING ON TANGA. 
By Captain BRETT YOUNG. 6s. net. 

“ Itis hard to recall any book about this war of a quality at once so imaginative 
and s0 real. . Mr. Young brings out with equal vividness the courage 
and patience of the troops and the loveliness and the perils of Africa. 
tt may be that the unique quality of his Ps but if th ay competing, 
upique character of this particular campaign ; r - 
make us teful to fortune and not = be 20) i abot who has 
brilliantly his brilliant opportunity.”—The — Gazette. 
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KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 6s. net. 
“* Full of the glow and gorgeous colour of the East.”"—The Daily Telegraph. 
Second Impression in the Presa. 
W. E. FORD: A Biogra 
By J. D. BERESFORD an 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“The reform of education is juat now in man 
they could be kept silent and still fot, say, a month, 
this book, much good would result; much 
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SENLIS. econd Impression in the Press. 
By CICELY HAMILTON, pe rod of ‘‘ Diana of Dobson's," 
3s. 6d. net. 

“A very interesting and, indeed, thrilling monograph. - To read such 
episodes 4 this is the best way of learning something about the war. 


—The Sphere. 
In a column and a half laudatory reviow of this book in the 
Observer Mr. Groraz Moore ranks Miss Cicely Hamilton as a 
deseriptive writer “as Stevenson and above Loti. 


TURGENE 
By EDW. A GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH 


CONRAD. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. ned. 


“A book of penetrating, thoughtful, argumentative and informing criticism.” 
—The Daily News. 


“ We value this present book for the triple. sake of Turse v, Mr, Conrad, and, 

as Mr. Conrad calls him, ‘my dear Edward’ Garnett.” Nation. 

THE MIDDLE YEARS. Second Impression, 
By HENRY —— Extra crown 8vo, 5s, nos. 


“One of the mest e things ia the literature of autobiography. . 
‘The Middle Years,’ inde, ig peoeeue in every page for es wit ag well as for 


its confessional raptures.’ —The Ni 
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THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 
By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols. 12s. net. 
“ These novels are incomparable amazingly get 
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Germany 1815-1890 


By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse. 
NOW READY 
Volume II, 1852-1871. With Sections by SPENSER WILKINSON, M.A. 
With 19 maps and plans. Crown 8vo, 12s net. Cambridge Historical Series. 
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Volume I, 1815-1852. Witha map. Crown 8vo. 12s net. ah 
‘* Few Englishmen have studied so pees as Sir Adolphus Ward the works which Germans have written concerning their own 
history. . . . The volume is a marvel of condensation and exact knowledge.’’— Manchester Guardian 
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Jonathan Swift 
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By CHARLES WHIBLEY, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Is 6d net. 
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The Cambridge History of English Literature 


Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 14 Volumes. Royal 8vo.* 
Cloth, £5 5s net ; Half-Morocco, £8 15s net. Separate volumes 9a net each.in Cloth ; 15s net each in Half-Morocco. 


“It is the most monumental book about books which has ever appeared ; it dominates the vast plain of criticism like a huge 
pyramid.”—Morning Post 

‘* Nowhere else has the history of English literature been treated so comprehensively and so adequately, or with such an intimate 
sense of the organic relation between literature and the national life.”"—Glasgow Herald 


Jataka Tales 
Selected and edited, with introduction and a H. T. FRANCIS, M.A., sometime Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, and E. J. THOMAS, M.A., Emmanuel College. 
With 8 plates. Royal 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


“A very ancient collection of Buddhist fables, which, professing to have been told by Gotama Buddha, narrate his exploits in the 
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old-world tale.”—Ozxford Magazine 
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38 Od net. 
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e . , ° with an introduction by the Right Hon. Viscount BRYCE, 
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1864). Edited by W. T. YOUNG, M.A. Extra feap | On Growth and Form. By D’ARCY WwW. 
8vo. net. Pitt Press Series. THOMPSON, C.B., D.Litt., F.R.S. With 408 illustrations. 
An Anthology of the Poetry of the Age of Dany Sve. 2 am. 
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Hazlitt: Selected Essays. Ldited by GEORGE Disease. By LOUIS COBBETT, M.D., F.R.CS., University 
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Instinct in Man. A contribution to the Psychology of 2 eee. Demy 8vo. 2ls net. Cambridge Public Health 
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